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AMERICAN  ANTI=ALCOHOL  AljLIANCE. 


In  order  the  more  readily  to  bring  about  tbe  reform  advocated  in  this  pamphlet, 
it  is  proposed  to  organize  a  society  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  .Vlichigan. 

A  meeting  will  be  called  for  that  purpose  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  have  signified  their  approval  of  the  plan  advocated  herein  by  writing  to  me 
to  that  effect,  by  postal  card  or  otherwise,  with  name  and  address  in  full,  so  that 

they  may  be  communicated  with. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  opinions  and  criticisms  from  all  who  approve  or  who 
disapprove  of  my  scheme — or  suggestions  of  any  kind. 

Address  all  communications, 

EX-DISTILLER, 

Care  of  the  News-Tribune, 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  then  Chancellor  of  New  York  University,  wrote  me 
as  follows  tinder  date 

ii6  E.  Nineteenth  St., 

New  York,  April  19,  i88g. 

Dear  Sir  ; 

As  far  as  I  have  had  time  to  examine  the  scheme  of  Partial  Prohibition, 
I  like  it,  and  believe  that  it  properly  meets  the  great  evil  without  antagonizing 
common  sense.    It  is  along  such  lines  that  Temperance  will  be  successful. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HOWARD  CROSBY. 


\A/HAT  DO  VOU  TMIIMK  ABOUT  IT? 


PREFACE 


When  an  unknown  individual  comes  forward  and  asks  the  public  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say  on 
a  subject  which  has  already  been  discussed  until  it  is  threadbare,  the  questions  naturally  arise:  Who  is 
he?  What  opportunities,  what  facilities  has  he  had  for  acquiring  any  new  knowledge,  new  light,  new  ideas, 
new  thoughts  or  new  anything  else  in  regard  to  it? 

If  he  is  a  doctor  of  divinity,  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  doctor  of  laws,  or  is  otherwise  authorized  to  add 
a  number  of  letters  to  the  end  of  his  name,  whatever  he  may  have  to  say  will  be  likely  to  command  a 
respectful  hearing.  But  if  he  cannot  do  this,  if  he  chooses  to  remain  incog  and  does  not  even  present  an 
endorsement  of  some  kind  acceptable  to  the  reader,  it  behoves  him  to  at  least  speak  out  and  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  presumes  to  intrude  himself  on  public  attention  and  to  give  some  idea  as  to  the  drift 
of  his  argument.    This  then  I  now  do,  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  disclaim  either  learning  or  literary  gifts,  the 
pages  following  speak  for  themselves  on  that  point.  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
Liquor  Problem  would  have  been  solved  long  ago  if  scholarship  and  fine  writing  could  do  it.  The  so-called 
temperance  question  has  been  dealt  with  from  every  point  of  view  but  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and  by  all 
classes  of  people  excepting  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  most  about  it,  namely,  those  who  are  not 
entirely  theorists,  but  who  have  the  advantage  of  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  production  of  the 
article  which  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief  that  all  concerned  desire  so  much  to  get  rid  of. 

So,  I  come  into  the  discussion  at  the  practical  side  of  it — not  as  a  dealer,  nor  as  a  user,  but  as  a 
producer.  I  am  a  distiller,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  brewing  and  wine  making,  and  was,  for  many 
years,  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  fitting  up  of  brewing  and  distilling  apparatus,  and 
later  was  employed  as  manager  of  a  distillery  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  Afterwards  I  became  a  con- 
vert to  teetotalism,  joined  the  Good  Templars  and  for  several  years  was  an  enthusiastic  and  hard-working 
member  of  that  order,  spending  largely  of  my  means  in  publishing  and  circulating  a  teetotal  paper  and 
other  literature  of  that  kind.  Becoming  better  informed  regarding  the  Good  Templars  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Temperance  Reform,  I  gave  up  both  the  Templars  and  the  manufacture  of  distilling  apparatus  and 
the  business  of  distilling  and  started  a  weekly  paper  for  the  furtherance  of  temperance  reform  on  the  plan 
which  I  have  advocated  ever  since,  a  period  of  now  exactly  twenty-five  years,  and  which  is  the  plan  set 
forth  in  this  pamphlet,  namely,  Compulsory  Partial  Prohibition  for  the  State,  with  a  tax  and  license  system 
for  natural   F'ermented   Beverages  and  voluntary  Personal  Abstinence  for  the  individual. 

I  here  advocate  this  as  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  drink  problem.  I  advocate  it  from  history, 
from  the  Bible  and  from  experience.  I  advocate  it  from  the  laws  of  science  and  revelation;  I  advocate  it 
from  the  results  of  personal  observation  and  personal  research  as  "well  as  from  a  personal  study  of  all  the 
literature  of  the  subject  that  has  been  available  to  me. 

The  object  I  have  in  view  is  the  total  annihilation  of  the  whole  business  of  manufacturing,  importing 
and  traffldng  in  distilled  spirits  and  of  all  beverages  of  every  kind  and  degree  containing  distilled  spirits  in 
any  proportion,  and  that  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  Federal  Government  being  given  the  sole 
right  to  distill  alcohol  for  any  purpose,  as  it  now  has  the  sole  right  to  coin  money. 

I  come  into  this  discussion  unbiased  in  any  way  by  party  or  other  similar  considerations.  I  have  no 
axe  to  grind  or  interest  to  serve  other  than  the  public  interest — the  best  interests  of  my  fellow  men.  I 
asperse  no  other  one's  motives  or  intentions  whose  plan  for  dealing  with  this  great  evil  differs  from  my 
own.  and  if  I  seem  to  speak  somewhat  sharply  of  the  results,  or  want  of  results  which  have  followed  or 
failed  to  follow  the  methods  of  some  it  is  only  because  they  have  refused  even  to  listen  to  methods  which 
differ  from  their  own,  and  that  I  might  claim  for  myself  that  right  to  be  heard  which  I  freely  accord  to 
them  and  all  others  who  have  the  same  object  in  view,  namely,  the  promotion  and  establishment  of  true 
temperance  and  sobriety  throughout  our  beloved  land. 

I  have  only  to  say,  further,  that  the  matter  here  presented  is  reprinted  from  the  Detroit  News- 
Tribune,  where  it  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  written  by  me  from  notes  made  in  1889,  when  I  had 
no  idea  of  using  them  in  connection  with  any  printed  publication,  so  I  failed  at  the  time  to  make  such 
memorandums  as  would  enable  me  to  give  due  credit  for  many  facts  quoted.  I  have  done  this,  however, 
as  well  as  I  could  under  the  circumstances,  and  for  the  rest  append  hereto  a  list  of  most  of  the  works 
which  were  consulted. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  find  a  few  errors  scattered  about  owing  to  hasty  alterations  which  were 
made  In  the  copy  to  suit  the  exigencie.-i  of  editorial  timidity  and  newspaper  make-up.  Should  any  such 
appear  I  hope  the  reader  will  kindly  notify  me  at  the  address  below  so  that  they  may  be  corrected  in 
another  edition,  should  such  be  demanded.    Meanwhile  I  remain. 

The  People's  Most  Obedient  Servant, 

AN  EX-DISTILLER. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  .lune.  1899. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
A  thousand  years  before  Christ— say 
In  the  days  or  David  i-nd  Solomon— 
the  great  Chinese  empire,  which 
boasts  of  being  the  most  ancient  na- 
tionality In  the  world,  was  largely 
given  lip  to  drinking  and  drunkenness. 
W'e  learn  from  the  "Shoo  King"  or 
history. I  that  the  people  were  greatly 
given  to  indulgence  in  wine  and  what 
they  called  "spirits,"  and  it  is  among 
the  Chinese  literature  that  we  first 
meet  with  this  name  "spirits"  for  an 
Inebriating  liquor.  "The  announce- 
nient  about  drunkenness,"  an  imperial 
edict  believed  to  have  been  promul- 
gated about  1116  B.  C.  sanctioned  the 
mi.i'erate  use  of  these  beverages.  Du 
iialde.  quoted  by  Unrewood  (p.  214), 
says  thai  "Under  the  government  ot 
the  Emperor  Yu.  or  Ta  Yu,  2207  B.  C, 
the  making  of  wine  from  rice  was  in- 
vented by  i;n  Ingenious  agriculturi.st 
named  I-Tye;  and  that,  as  the  use  ot 
this  liquor  w:\s  likely  to  be  attended 
Willi  tvll  <  onse<|Uences.  the  emperor 
r.\presfly  forbade  the  niiinufacture  or 
drinking  of  It  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties. He  even  renounced  it  himself 
and  dismissed  his  cupbearer  lest,  as 
he  -laid,  the  prlnci^s,  his  successors, 
might  suffer  their  hearts  to  be  effeml- 
raled  by  so  delicious  a  beverage.  This, 
however,  hafi  not  the  desired  effect, 
for.  having  once  tasted  It,  the  people 
(ould  never  afterwards  entirely  ab- 
stain from  the  bewitching  draught. 
The  Kmperor  Kya.  the  Nero  of  China. 
In  lH.Ki  H.  C.  ordered  .'i.noo  of  his  sub- 
JeclK  to  lump  Into  a  large  lake,  which 
h«  had  prepareil  and  tilled  with  this 
beverage;  while  In   1120  B.  C.  Chln- 


Vaiig  thought  it  prudent  to  assemble 
the  princes  to  suppress  the  manufac- 
ture, as  it  was  the  source  of  infinite 
misfortune  in  his  dominion." 

Soo-ling-po,  one  of  the  writers,  says, 
"Spirits  are  what  men  will  not  do 
without;  to  prohibit  them  and  secure 
a  total  abstinence  from  them  is  be- 
yond the  power  even  of  sages." 
Another  writer,  Nanheen,  says: 
"Ptrdiifj  drink  is  intended  to  be  used 
in  offering  Socriflces  and  entertaining 
giicsts.  Such  employment  ot  it  is 
what  heaven  has  prescribed."  The 
"Announcement"  itself  is  addressed  by 
the  king  to  Prince  Fang,  who  is  in- 
structed in  the  i  roj  tr  and  the  allow- 
able use  of  siiirits  a)id  the  disastrous 
C(  iisequenri  s  ni  il i  kenness,  and  he  is 
called  on  to  roll  liac  k  the  flood  of  deso - 
hilinn  I'rom  his  ofHcers  and  people.  It 
I  oinis  nil'  also  that  "for  sacrifices  spir- 
its must  be  employed,"  but  cautioned 
him  by  s;i\  iiij;  I  hat  "our  people  have 
been  great  l.\  disnrganized  and  lost 
their  virtue  tliniugh  their  indulgence 
in  spirits."  This  mandate  concludes 
as  follows:  "If  you  are  told  that 
there  are  companies  who  drink  togeth- 
er do  not  fail  to  aprehcnd  them  all 
and  lead  them,  to  Cliow.  where  I  will 
put  them  to  death.  As  to  the  min- 
isters and  oflicers  of  Yin  wbo  have 
I.een  led  tc  it  and  been  adScted  to 
drink,  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  them 
to  death,  let  them  be  taught  for  a 
time.  If  they  keep  these  lessons,  t 
will  give  them  bright  distinction.  If 
yiui  disregard  m,v  lessons,  then  I,  the 
one  man.  will  shi;w  you  no  pity.  Tlic 
king  says,  O  Fung,  give  cnnstam 
heed  to  my  admonilions.  If  you  do 
not  manage  right  your  officers  and 
lieoph  will  continue  to  be  ',(;st  In 
drink." 

CliliicMC  Binpire  Tlireatencd  With 
Ruin  by  Drink. 

This  "Anr.ouncement,"  says  Samuel- 
ton. 2  "although  to  us  It  seems  some- 
what vague  In  Its  wording,  very  clear- 


ly proclaims  certain  facts:  That 
drunlcenness  had  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  the  people  as  to  threaten  the 
iruin  of  the  empire  of  China  more  than 
a  tliousand  years  B.  C. ;  that  the  chief 
ruler  feared  to  deal  with  nobles  and 
ministers  of  state  as  with  common 
people;  that  the  punishment  of  death 
was  at  least  thieatened  in  the  attempt 
to  enforce  sobriety;  that  total  absti- • 
iieiice  was  not  deemed  to  come  with- 
in the  province  of  legislative  enact- 
ments; and  that  it  was  proper  to  use 
strong  drink  in  religious  ceremonies."  ' 

Now,   what  was  this    drink  called 
"spirits,"   which  the  Chinese  had  be- 
come so  infatuated  with  at  this  early 
date?     From    the    "She    King"3  we 
learn  that  the  popular  drink  at  that 
time  called    "spirits"    was  prepared 
from  rice  and  strained,  thus: 
Now  when  our  barns  are  filled  with  grain 
And  myriad  stacks  in  field  remain. 
Spirits  and  viands  we  prepare 
To  use  on  grand  occasions  rare. 

In  sacrificial  rite. 4 

Again: 

I've  strainej  and  made  my  spirits  rare, 

The  tatted  lamb  I've  killed; 
With  friends  who  my  own  surname  bear. 

My  hall  I've  largely  filled. 5 

There  is  no  intimation  that  these 
spirits  were  distilled.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  have  been  merely 
a  kind  of  toddy,  beer  or  wine  made 
(it  rice,  which  was  ferm.ented  and 
strained  and  whirli.  if  stored  and  prop- 
erly cared  I'lT.  uiiuld  in  time  become 
clear  and  brigiit.  wliich,  doubtless,  in 
some  instances  was  done. 

According  to  Prof.  Ma.x  MuHer.  the 
Reg.  Vedda.  or  sacred  writings  of  the 
ancient  Brahmins  extend  back  indehn- 
Itily  from  12111)  B.  C,  and  we  learn 
from  them  that  the  drinking  hal)its 
of  the  people  of  India  at  that  time 
were  very  little,  if  any,  better  than 
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DRUGGED  AND  MIXED  WINES. 


those  of  the  people  of  China.  At 
that  time  it  seems  the  whole  Aryan 
people  regarded  their  great  god,  Indra, 
as  "a  mighty  ruler  in  heaven  who  was 
to  be  propitiated  and  bribed  with  un- 
limited offerings  of  brandy,  and  who 
until  he  became  intoxicated,  was  in- 
capable of  performing  any  great  or 
benevolent  act." 

Bralimins'  Drnuken  Saerliice. 

The  soma  sacrifice  was,  and  still  is. 
performed  by  the  Brahmins  as  fol- 
lows: A  certain  quantity  of  the  in- 
toxicating juice  is  offered  as  a  liba- 
tion to  the  different  deities  by  pour- 
ing it  from  variously  shaped  wooden 
vessels  upon  the  sacred  fire.  This 
the  gods  are  supposed  to  drink.  Then 
the  priests  themselves  drink,  also  the 
sacrificer.6  The  worshiper  prays 
••Ccme  hither,  O  Indra,  to  our  sacrifice, 
drink  of  the  soma,  O  soma  drinkers. 
Thine  intoxication  is  that  which  gives 
us  abundance  of  cows.  Come  hither, 
O  Indra,  and  intoxicate  thyself."? 

The  Vedic  people  enjoyed  this  soma 
also,  and  invited  their  gods  to  come 
down  and  .1cin  in  their  banquet. 
"Called  by  us,  O  Indra."  they  cried 
out.  "sit  down  and  intoxicate  thyself 
v.ith  us  thy  friends,  renewing  again 
that  auspicious  friendship  may  we 
now  In  your  society  intoxicate  our- 
selves with  soma."  Mr.  Samuelson, 
to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  facts 
at  this  point,  tells  of  another  intoxi- 
cating drink  besides  soma,  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  Veddas.S  It 
was  called  "sura"  and  w.is  very  mucli 
more  intoxicating  than  soma.  Sura 
was  the  drink  of  the  com.mon  people. 
The  plant  which,  in  the  Vedic  age  en- 
tered largely  into  its  composition  was 
a  peculiar  tall  grass,  and  the  other  in- 
gredients were  water,  curds,  honey, 
n.elted  butter  and  barley.  At  a  later 
period  a  liquor  called  sura  seems  to 
have  been  actually  distilled  from  a 
preparation  of  rice,  barley,  black  pep- 
per, lemon  juice,  ginger  and  hot  water. 

All   Asia    Given    Vp   tn  DrnnUen- 
iiess. 

In  the  same  era  the  Persian  follow- 
ers of  Zoroaster  were  nearly  as  great 
drunkards  as  were  the  inhabitants  of 
India  or  those  of  the  Flowery  Land 
itself.  They,  too,  offered  libations  of 
intoxicating  liquor  to  their  deities.  In- 
stead of  soma,  they  had  "paschoma," 
and  the  "sura"  of  the  Veddas  became 
the  "hura"  of  the  Zind.  The  Zoroas- 
trians.  it  is  true,  discouraged  and  con- 
demned drunkenness  as  the  work  of 
theii  evil  god,  Angro-Mainyus.  Not- 
v,-ithstanding  this,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Persians  were  much 
given  to  intoxication,  as  well  as  to 
o'her  gross  immoralities. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  Jews  were  at 
their  very  lowest  ebb,  morally — when 
they  were  given  up  to  the  grossest 
forms  of  idolatry  and  when  their 
prophets  and  seers  were  denotincing 
them  for  drunkenness  and  pronounc- 
ing woes  against  those  who  "looked 
upon  wine  when  it  is  red"  and  upon 
"those  who  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  they  might  follow  strong 
drink"— at  that  time.  I  say,  every  na- 
tion of  Asia  was  likewise  wallowing 


in  the  most  pernicious  forms  of  in- 
toxication and  indulging  in  the  worst 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquor  thi'n 
kiKpwn  to  the  world.  It  will  be  nmirr.l 
also  that  the  drink  which  so  debauched 
these  ea.5tern  nations  at  that  time  was 
not  wine,  but  liquors  concocted  from  a 
mixture  of  the  vilest  ingredients. 

"Jags"  In   Homer's  Time. 

But  we  find  that  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  wine  itself  outside  of  the 
bible  are  but  accounts  of  villainous 
a,dulterations  of  the  pure  juice  of  the 
grape.  Hcn.'er,  who  also  is  said  to 
have  flourished  r.bout  1000  B.  C,  In  the 
Odyssey,  tells  us  that  Helen  prepared 
for  Telemachus  and  his  companions  a 
beverage  which  was  highly  stupefac- 
tive  and  "scothirg"  to  the  mind.  To 
prodice  these  qualities,  he  says  she 
threw  into  the  wine  delirkius  drugs, 
which  were  "grief  assuaging,"  "rage 
allaying"  and  the  obvious  antidote  of 
every  misforttne.  The  following  lines 
are  from  Pope's  translation: 

Meanwhile  with  genial  joy  to  warm  the 
soul. 

Bright  Helen  mi.xed  a  mirth-lnsplring  howl 
Tempered  with  drugs  ot  sovereign  power  to 
assuage 

The  boiling  bosom  ol'  tumultuous  rage. 

The  drugs  so  friendly  to  the  joys  oE  life 
Bright  Helen  learned  from  Thone's  Imperial 
wife. 

Who  swayed  the  scepter  where  prolific  Nile 
With  various  simples  clothes  the  fattened 
soil. 

With  wholesome  herbage  mixed  the  dread- 
ful bane 

Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain. 

So  Helen  learned  from  Thone's  Im- 
perial wife  the  art  of  drugging  wine. 
I  would  ask  may  not  Solorhon's  Egyp- 
tian wife  also  have  taiigh;  the  same 
art  to  his  wine  makers?  It  so.  Solo- 
mon's proverbs  against  wine  are  eas- 
ily understood.  Bishop  Lowth,  com- 
menting on  Isaiah  1:22,  says:  "The 
Hebrews  generally  by  'mixed  wine 
niean  wine  made  inebriating  by  the 
adoption  of  higher  and  more  powerful 
ingredients.  such  as  spices,  myrrh, 
intindragora.  opiates  and  strong  drugs." 
Co'.iiniella;i  gives  a  recipe  for  druggin-.; 
sapa  and  defrutum. 

Mixed  Drinks  Cnnsert  Mlselilef. 

P^ev.  B.  Parsons,  the  leliable  author 
of  "Anti-Bacchus,"  says  (p.  78): 
"Nothing  was  more  common  than  the 
addition  of  different  medicaments  to 
the  juice  of  the  grape."  In  support 
of  which  assertion  he  quotes  Pliny, 
book  xiv..  chapter  16,  as  follows: 
"There  were  wines  made  from  the 
millet,  dates  and  the  lotus  tree,  from 
figs,  beans,  pears,  all  sorts  of  apples, 
pomegranates,  cornels,  medlars,  sorb 
apples,  mulberries,  pineapples;  the 
leaves,  berries  and  twigs  of  myrtles; 
from  rue,  asparagus,  savory,  organy, 
sutherwood,  parsley  seed,  wild  mint, 
turnips,  pennyroyal,  wild  thyme,  hore- 
hound,  squills,  flowers  and  leaves  of 
roses.  Gallic  and  wild  nard.  Spiced 
and  aromatic  wines  made  from  a 
composition  of  spices  from  myrrh, 
Celtic  nard  and  bitumen.  •  Cala- 
mus, bulrush,  Syriac  nard,  Je- 
rusalem or  lady's  rose,  cassia, 
climamon,,  gum,  benjamin  pep- 
l)er,  honey,  pomwater — elecampaine, 
citron,  walwort,  wormwood,  hyssop, 
hellebore,  scammony,  wild  sage,  gen- 
tian, wild  fig,  dittany,    wild  carrot. 


heal  all,  garden  flag,  flea  bane,  thyme, 
mandrake,  ithacomel,  pitch,  cedar, 
cN'press.  laurel,  pine,  juniper,  turpen- 
tine, mastic,  olivelln,  groui.d  pine  iind 
giound  oak  were  ali  added  in  differ- 
ent proportions  to  the  juice  of  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
medicinal,  stup(jfying  or  aromatic. 
Numerous  as  are  the  ingredients  just 
mentioned.  I  believe  that  they  might 
be  doubled  from  the  writings  of  Pliny 
alone.  Now  we  know  that  the 
Remans  borrowed  most  of  their  arts 
from  tlic  (5n-(  ks  and  the  Greeks  from 
Asiii  Minnr,  'r\ic.  Palestine  and 
Ef;.\|il.  S,.  Ill, it  ihi'i'c  is  reason  to  he- 
lie\c  tliMl  nniic  (it  t  liose  modes  of 
manufact  ui'ing  or  di  iigging  wine  were 
the  invciitii  iis  nf  the  age  in  which 
Pliny  or  l_'alo  or  other  writers  on  this 
subject  lived.  These  practices  had 
piobably  been  handed  down  by  father 
to  son  from  perhaps  the  days  of  the 
deluge.  Indeed,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  on  these  subjects  often 
refer  to  the  :ircirnt  or  foreign  au- 
thnritics  whi'i'.ii'  llicy  derived  their 
kiu.wledge  ami  i ii I < nina tion.  Margo. 
the  Carthag(  nian,  is  a  great  favorite 
with  them  all. "10 

The  Bible  Wine  Problem  Solved. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain  solution  oC 
the  problem  that  has  .so  long  puzzled 
extreme  teetotalers,  namely:  "How  it 
is  that  the  bible  speaks  of  wine  so 
many  times  as  a  blessing — a  good 
thing,  and  then  in  other  places  it 
speaks  of  it  as  a  curse — an  evil  thing. 
Dr.  Nott,  an  early  president  of  1  Inlon 
college,  was.  among  the  first  lo  advo- 
cate what  is  known  as  "the  two-wine 
theory."  His  words  are  these:  "Al- 
though the  bible  did  authorize  the  use 
of  certain  wines  in  Palestine,  there 
were  even  in  Palestine  certain  other 
wines  of  which  it  did  not  authorize 
the  use,"  and  a  whole  army  of  "teeto- 
tal" writers,  following  in  his  wake, 
have  set  up  what  is  now  regarded  as 
being'  the  sound  "teetolnl"  doctrine  on 
this  subject,  which  is  lli;s:  "When 
wine  is  spoken  of  in  I  lie  bible  with 
approbation — as  a  good  I  hing — it  always 
means  either  the  grapes  themselves 
uncrushed,  or  unfermented  grape 
juice."  Fermented  grape  juice  is 
never  spoken  of  with  approbation  in 
the  hible.  say  they.  The  wine  that 
Melchisedek  gave  to  Abraham,  that 
Jacob  gave  to  Isaac,  that  was  used  m 
sacriticcs,  that  Agigall  and  Zabdi,  and 
Dllu'is  took  as  iiresents,  that  Suh  inini 
sent  111  llir.irn.  that  the  Saviour  mnih- 
at  Carii,  and  that  he  and  his  disc  ipiis 
d'laiik  at  the  last  supper,  that  I'aul 
said  bishops  and  deacons  :'nd  aged 
women  and  Timoi  hy  were  n  4  in  drink 
much  of,  was  all  unfermented  wine. 
While  the  wine  that  is  "a  mocker" 
and  that  must  not  be  looked  upon 
when  it  Is  "red,"  is  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  wine— pure  juice  of  the  grape- 
only  that  it  is  fermented.  It  is  true 
that  some  writers  add  that  some  ot 
this  good  wine  may  have  been  drug- 
ged, but  ali  are  finite  sure  that  fn 
every  instance  where  the  bible  men- 
tions wine  and  fails  to  brand  it  as 
being  either  intrinsically  bad.  "a 
mocker,"  "a  deceiver,"  or  to  condemn 
it  in  some  such  way,  then  all  such 
uncondemned  wine,  they  say,  is  un- 
fermented wine. 

Ancient  Temiiernncc  Keforni. 
In  a  word,  teetotalers  hold  that  all 
bible  wine  uncondemned  is  unfer- 
mented. I  take  issue  with  the  advo- 
cates of  this  theory.  My  contention 
is  that  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  is 
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never  condemned  by  the  bible  and  that 
when  the  bible  eondemns  wine  it  has 
reference  to  mingled,  mixed,  spiced  Oi' 
druKged  wine,  or  wine  of  some  kin'l 
other  than  pure  grape  juice.  The 
evidence  I  have  presented  above  aiii 
wdl  proi'.uce  further  <  n  t-how  con- 
clusively that  all  the  great  heathen 
nations  use<l  these  drugged  wines  at 
the  very  time  when  these  denunciatory 
t>  i.resslons  were  wriUon  against  wine 
by  Jewish  writers.  The  natural  juice 
of  the  grape  is  always  spoken  of  as  a 
blessing  by  (lie  l)ible,  and  never  as  an 
evil,  unless  when  used  to  excess,  then 
such  excessive  use  is  spoken  of  as' 
drunkenness,  a  sin  of  tile  same  nature 
as  gluttony,  which  is  a  parallel  of- 
fense, one  being  excess  in  eating,  while 
the  other  is  excess  in  drinking. 


But  to  return,  I  had  briefly  referred 
to  the  tiuestion  of  drink  in  several  or 
the  must  ancient  nations  and  will  as- 
sume that  \vi'  hail  an  nl.a  as  tn  Imw 
the  niattia-  stiad  .\\.  in,  sa.\.  r.iiii  1^;.  > '. 
About  that  tiiii"  a  ur'al  tcnipciance 
refol  ina  I  inn,  so  to  sprak.  si'cnis  to 
have  pi  cvailcil  all  o\  ,  r  the  ilicn  known 
workl.  ("i  uciiis  and  his  disciple, 
Mencius.  and  I'.iiildha.  whose  priests 
wcri'  tiital  alistaincrs,  in  China;  Mann, 
in  India:  the  Prophets  Isaiah,  Hosca. 
Aniiis  and  Jeremiah,  among  the  He- 
brews; brought  about  a  great  change 
in  the  drinking  habits  cpf  tlnar  sev- 
eral natioiialitics.  lOitlici-  tntal  ab- 
stinence was  insistid  on  or  "spirits," 
"soma,"  "sura,"  mixed  and  mingled 
drinks  and  "strong  drinks"  generally 
were  done  away  with  and  the  natural 
pure  wines  of  the  country  only  were 


used,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
After  the  return  ni'  the  Jews  from  the 
captivity  we  Inar  no  more  of  the 
aijominable  mixi  d  wines  of  the  Pheo- 
necians,  Zidonians  and  Egyptians. 

1.  Leggs's  Chinese  Classics,  Tuebner  & 
Co..  London. 

2.  "Histor.v  o£  Drink,"  p.  22. 

Legg's  "She  King,  or  Book  of  Ancient 
Poptrv." 

4.  "She  King."  p.  252. 

5.  "She  King."  p.  19.5 

t;.  Hang's    I5ssays   on    Religion,    etc..  of 
the  Paisees,  quoted  by  Samuelson.  p.  36. 
7.  Rig-Vedrla. 
S.  "Samuelson,"   p.  39. 
!).  Book  12.  chapter  20. 
10.  Anti-Bacchus,  chap.  5,  p.  79. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

We  have  seen  what  Homer  had  to 
say  about  mixed  wines.  It  would  appear 
that  the  manufacture  of  a  great  many 
different  kinds  of  wine  and  strong: 
drinks  and  of  its  transportation  from 
place  to  place  in  barrels  of  some  kind 
was  well  understood  in  his  day; 
diunkenness  also  is  a  constant  theme 
throughout  his  book.  In  fact.  In  time, 
the  danger  to  Greece  from  the  vice  of 
drunkenness  became  so  great  that 
stringent  measures  were  adopted  to 
suppress  it. 

It  is  said  that  "the  Lacedemonians 
were  at  one  time  total  abstainers,"  (1) 
but  Plutarch  in.  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  in 
giving  his  directions  for  the  public 
tables,  says:  "There  were  15  persons 
to  a  table,  or  a  few  more  or  less.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  bring  monthly 
a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gallons  of  wine, 
five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  figs,  and  a  little  money  to 
buy  flesh  or  fish."  This  would  give 
each  person  nearly  a  quart  of  wine 
a  day,  and  yet  Plutarch  says  nothing 
of  drunkenness  in  consequence;  on  the 
contrary,  he  says:  "After  they  had 
drank  moderately  they  went  home 
without  lights."  The  inference  being 
that  the  wine  was  fermented,  or  what 
need  of  the  reference  to  its  being 
drunk  "moderately."  and  also  that  it 
was  not  strongly  alcoholic  or  dru.gged, 
or  they  would  not  have  been  able  to 
find  their  way  home  in  the  dark.  It 
was  pure  grape  juice,  probably,  fer- 
mented until  it  contained  about  i  per 
cent  ot  alcohol,  for  further  he  says: 
"Children   also     were    introduced  to 


ihese  public  tables,  as  so  many  schools 
of  sobriety." 

In  order  to  teach  their  young  men 
moderation  in  the  use  of  wine  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  dire  effects 
of  overindulgence,  helots  or  slaves 
were  made  to  drink  until  they  were 
intoxicated,  and  in  that  condition  they 
were  led  tc  the  public  halls. 
Then,  to  show  the  young  men 
what  drunkenness  was,  they  or- 
dered them  to  sing  mean  songs 
and  to  dance  ridiculous  dances.  This 
i.=  additional  evidence  that  the  wine 
they  used  at  their  tables  was  not  the 
tetotalers  "good  .  wine."  or  these  <>b- 
iect  lessons  would  have  had  no  point 
to  them.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for 
the  Greeks  if  they  had  ker)t  to  their 
innocent  natural  wines  and  followed 
the  temperate  customs  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, but  with  wealth  and  luxury 
came  mixed  wines  and  dissipation. 
Roniniis  Great  Wine  Bibber.s. 

In  the  early  days  of  Rome  wine  was 
scarce,  but  it  soon  became  plentiful 
and  was  then  used  by  all  classes.  As 
usual  among  other  nations,  it  was  of- 
fered as  a  libation  to  the  gods.  Wo- 
men were  forbidden,  to  drink  it,  and 
men  were  moderate  for  a  time,  but  ex- 
cess followed  as  wealth  and  luxury 
increased. 

L.  Lucullus.  when  a  boy,  never  saw 
an  entertainment  at  his  father's  house, 
however  sumptuous  it  might  be,  at 
which  Greek  wine  was  passed  round 
more  than  once  during  the  repast, 
whereas  he  himself,  when  he  returned 
from  Asia,  distributed  as  a  largess 
among  the  peoiile  more  than,  lUO.OOO  con- 
gieri  (2)  of  the  same  wine.  C.  Sentius, 
the  Draetor,  used  to  say  that  Chian 
wine  never  entered  his  house  unless 
his  physician  prescribed  it  to  him  for 
cardiac  disease,  but.  on  the  other 
hand,  Hortensius,  50  B.  C,  left  10,000 
casks  of  it  to  his  heir. 


In  Pliny's  time,  or  about  the  com- 
nii'iir.  iiKni  III"  the  christian  era,  the 
mannlai  tiirr  of  wiiir  had  lieen  brought 
to  great  perfection  in  both  Europe  and 
Asia.  Hundreds  of  different  kinds  were 
made,  some  very  good,  others  very 
bad.  Wealthy  Romans  and  Greeks 
prided  themselves  on  the  variety  and 
costliness  of  their  wines.  The  price  of 
wine  appears  to  have  been  marvelous- 
l.V  low.  It  is  said  to  have  varied  from 
12  to  V)  cents  per  gallon  down  to  less 
than,  6  cents  for  10  gallons. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
keep  their  wine  in  casks  as  we  do,  for 
the  use  of  vessels  of  that  sort  was  un- 
known to  them,  as  appears  from  Hero- 
dotus, who  informs  us  that  wine  was 
exported  from  Greece  to  EgyjH  in 
earthen  jars,  which,  when  emptied, 
were  afterward  sent  Into  the  Syrian 
deserts  to  preserve  the  waters  of  the 
Nile. 

Persians  D'lse«»vere<l  Wine. 

The  Persian  hi.stiirians  say  that  to 
their  country  wine-  owes  It.'^  origin.  The 
monarch  Jamsheed,  famous  as  the 
founder  of  Persepolls,  wa.s  the  first 
who  discovered  the  making  and  the 
use  of  this  liquor.  Jamsheed,  it  is  af- 
firmed, was  passionately  fond  of  eatln.'? 
grapes,  of  which  Persia  was  the  nurs- 
ery, and,  desirous  of  preserving  his  na- 
tive luxury,  he  deposited  a  large  quan- 
tity in  a  vessel,  carefully  secured  in  ;i 
vault.  .  On  repairing  to  his  treasure 
some  time  afterwards,  he  was  sur- 
pri.sed  to  find  that  the  fruit  had  burst 
and  ijeeame  acid. 

Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  fermenta- 
tion, and  unacquainted  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  grape,  in  this  new  form, 
he  considered  it  to  be  deleterious  and 
dangerous;  and  with  this  impression  he 
got  some  vessels  filled  with  the  juice, 
on  which  he  inscribed  the  word  "i)oi- 
son."  To  prevent  bad  consequences  he 
had  those  vessels  placed  in  his  own 
apartments.  A  favorite  concubine,  then 
laboring  under  pain  and  nervous  debil- 
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ity,  sought  death  as  a  relief  from  her 
aflUctiL>n.<:  and.  observing  the  word 
"poison"  on  one  of  Uie  vessels  in  the 
moHiiroh's  room,  she  opened  it  and 
swallowwl  some  of  the  contents  with 
avidity.  The  -draugrht  overcame  her, 
and  she  soon;  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
from  which  she  awojie.  to  her  great 
surprise,  mucli  renovated.  Charmed 
with  the  eFfeet.-9  of  thp  restorative,  she 
repeated  the  draufflits  so  frequently 
that  the  poisuip  saon  became  ex- 
hausted. ,  /' 

Jamsheed,  discovering-  this,  learned 
from  the  lady  how  her  recovery  had 
been  accomi)lished.  Immediately  after 
this,  he  cau.sod  g.-apes  to  lie  gathered 
and  left  in  the  same  manner  in  large 
vessels.  Wine  was  thus  collected  with- 
out further  trouble  and  the  court  of 
.lamsheed  soon  resounded  with  the 
pleasure  which  the  zeher-e-koovsh,  or 
the  delightful  poison,  as  it  is  called  to 
this  day.  inspired. 

It  is  certain  that  intoxicating 
liquors  of  innumerable  kinds,  other 
th;in  wine  of  grapes,  have  been  known 
and  used  among  ancient  nations  from 
time  immemorial.  As  soon  as  the  ef- 
fects of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  were 
discovered,  which  invariably  took  place 
spontaneously  In  every  kind  of  sac- 
charine fruit  or  vegetable  juice,  and 
men  had  experienced  the  effects  of 
drinking  it,  they  began  to  "improve"  it 
by  adding  various  aromatic  spices, 
gums,  etc.,  and  experimented  by  test- 
ing the  effect  of  adding  to  it  anything 
and  everything  having  pungent  taste 
or  smell. 

Ksjlttinn  Wine  Prom  Barley. 

The  Egyptians  having  no  grapes  were 
the  first  to  imitate  the  wines  of  other 
countries  by  making  a  wine  from  the 
g:aln  of  their  own  country,  of  which 
they  had  an  abundance.  Herodotus 
tells  U9  that  a  wine  from  barley  was 
the  kind  principally  used.  He  describes 
the  priests  as  feasting  on  the  sacrifices 
and  quafflng  the  sacred  wine.  The 
same  author  also  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tians mide  a  wine  from  the  lotus,  a 
sort  of  lily  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  (3) 

Xenophon  relates  that,  after  the  re- 
treat of  the  lO.iKK)  Greeks  at  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
country  ha(l  a  method  of  i)reparing  a 
potent  llciuor  from  what  appears  to 
have  been  harlcy.  The  time  of  the  fer- 
mentation and  other  jiarts  of  the  pro- 
cess i.-<  not  told,  but  the  liquor  is  do- 
scribed  as  very  strong,  if  not  mixed 
with  w.iter.  and  pleasant  to  those  who 
are  accustr  n- id  ii>  it.  Heside  the  ves- 
nflit  in  which  it  was  kept  lay  hollow 
cane;<  or  reeils  of  various  sizes,  through 
which  thf-  piMiplc  drank  liy  suction;  l)ut, 
in  token  of  luispitality ,  they  allowed 
their  Grecian  guests  to  drink  out  of 
the  ves.sels  "after  the  manner  of 
hor.ses." 

The  Invention  of  b.arlr  y  wlnt-,  which 
has  Hinci.'  become  such  a  favorite  bcv- 
••tage  all  i>ver  the  worlil.  h;is  been 
.-Ltlrlbuteil  to  IsIh.  or  to  Osiris,  who 
iin-  s.ild  to  h.ive  reigned  jointly  in 
Kgy|>t.  Some  writers  miilntain  tliat 
()sirls  is  the  same  as  Mizraim,  the  son 
of  Ham,  or  Cham,  to  wlmm  tlii'  in- 
vention of  ale  Is  solely  ascrll)able. 
The  name  lii'er  does  not  ;tpi>ear  to 
have  been  given  to  this  drink  tintll 
hops  came  to  be  used  In  making  It, 
when  It  bcg.-in  to  he  regarded  as  being 
a  ilisllnct  article  by  Itself;  for,  uj)  to 
that  time  It  hail  always  l)een  looked 
upon  by  the  people  who  were  acfiu.alnt- 
eil  with  real  wine  as  being  only  an 
Imitation  of  It. 

Oiirlng  this  long  period  of  the 
wiirld's   history   which  I   have  been 


merely  skimming  over,  say  until  A. 
D.  700,  the  art  of  man  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  separating  the  intnxicaiing  in- 
gredient from  fcrnicnti'ii  lu  xi'iages,  or 
in  concentrating  tlu/m.  cu  u.xiiih  tliem 
what  we  now  call  an  ali  nhoiir  sirengtn 
greater  than  Ihi-y  ha\  r  williin  tlie  hm- 
its  of  nnti;ral  I'ernu'iilatiuii.  But  the 
inebriatini;  iinalitics  of  wines  and  other 
tirinks  naiurallN'  fcnncnted  did  not  sat- 
isfy the  e\  il  dispositions  of  some  of  old 
time,  so  the  sons  of  Belial,  tlie  drunk- 
ards, the  harlots,  and  others  of  their 
class,  added  myrrh,  henbane,  worm- 
woi  (1.  hc-mldck.  iioiipy  and  what  not,  to 
the  fermented,  and  also  to  the  unfer- 
mcp.ted  wines  and  strong  drinks,  in 
order  that  they  might  produce  a  speed- 
ier and  a  deeper  intoxication. 

About  that  time,  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation was  discovered,  by  which 
man  is  able  to  extract  this  intoxicat- 
ing principle  from  simple  fermented 
beverages  and  present  it  in  an  isolated 
state.  Some  -iOU  years  before.  saUors 
had  been  observed  to  boil  sep.  water 
and  suspend  large  sponges  from  the 
ira.iiln  of  a  brazen  vessel,  to  imbilie 
what  was  evaporated,  and  in  drawing 
this  1.11  from  the  sponges  it  was  found 
t  )  be  pure,  sweet  water. 

Morewood,  who  has  given  great  at- 
tention to  the  subject  and  who  men- 
tions several  legendary  tales  regard- 
ing the  origin  of  distilling,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  "the  credit  of 
the  discovery  is  due  to  one  Geber, 
commonly  called  the  Arab,  although 
Leo  Africanus  says  he  was  a  Greek; 
others  say  he  was  born  in  Spain,  but 
of  Saracen  origin,  wliile  some  say  he 
was  a  Sabian  of  Hasan  in  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  his  Liber  Investigationis 
Magisteril,  particularly  at  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  second  book,  Gebar 
gives  fully  his  views  as  to  the  nature 
and  the  objects  of  distillali_on,  together 
with  drawing  of  apparatus  such  as 
he  used."  (4) 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
distillation  it  has  not  been  necessary 
to  add  drugs  to  fermented  beverages 
of  any  kind  to  give  them  a  more  in- 
toxicating effect.  Henceforth  the  spir- 
it taken  out  of  one  quantity  of  wine, 
or  toddy,  or  beer,  is  added  to  an- 
other quantity  of  wine  or  ti  ddy  or 
beer,  and  it  is  thus  made  douldy  as 
into.xicating  as  it  could  possibly  be  by 
simi)le  fermentation.  And,  furthe", 
this  "spirit  of  wine"  is  taken  away 
from  its  natural  combination  in  wine 
and  other  similar  beverages  and  drank 
by  itself. 

riie  Iliirrier  nroUoii  Bo^vii. 

The  historian  Gibbon  ascribes  the  in- 
vcrdion  of  distilling  and  distilling  ap- 
paratus to  the  Saracens,  "who,"  he 
says,  "first  invented  and  named  the 
alembic  for  distillation;  .analyzed  the 
substances  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature;  tried  the  distinctions  and  af- 
finities of  alkalies  and  acids,  and  con- 
verted the  i)oisonous  miner.als  into  soft 
and  saliitory  medicines."  Tlieir  specu- 
lative .and  visionary  hope  ol  rniding  an 
elixir  of  immiirlai  heallli  is  said  l  i 
have  led  them  to  the  disfi'\c  T-,\  <<(  .il- 
Cfihol  and  entailed  upon  pnsli'iily  llic 
manufac'ture  of  a  bevei-ayc  wliicii  un- 
der a  more  modern  nann'  has  sine  ■ 
))roved  to  many  a  blessing.  Iinl  [n  mill- 
ions a  curse,"  ('))  and  one  of  llie  great- 
est evils  in  connection  with  lliis  bus- 
Ines  of  distilling  is  that  it  enables  the 
v.inemaker  to  produce  wines  having 
any  required  degree  of  alcoholic 
stringth  by  simply  distilling  alcohol 
fn  m  some  other  substance  ;ind  add- 
ing it  to  the  wine.  In  this  way  he  has 
biokcn  down  the  barrier  which  the 
Almighty  had  set  ui),  whereby  the  pro- 
rlucllon    of    alcohol    is    limited    to  an 


am.ount  just  sufficient  to  preserve  all 
fruit  and  other  saccharine  beverages 
for  man's  future  use — but  more  of  this 
later. 

Fortunately  the  art  of  distilling  spir- 
ts from  wine — eau  de  vie — the  "Water 
of  Life,"  as  it  was  called,  was  kept 
secret  from  the  general  public  for 
many  years  and  was  practiced  only 
by  monks  and  others  in  the  seclusion 
of  monasteries,  but  finally  the  secret 
leaked  out,  and  in  addition,  men  were 
not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  so- 
called  "spirit  of  wine"  could  be  dis- 
tilled from  any  fermented  beverage 
whatever.  So  the  "wine  of  barley" — 
feimented  barley  extract,  was  put  un- 
der contribution  and  usquebaugli— 
whisky— was  the  result :  fermented  sugar 
cane  stuff  and  molasses  gave  rum,  and 
plain  whisky  or  other  spirit  redistilled 
with  various  seeds,  peels,  etc.,  gave 
gin. 

Prom  this  time  on,  v.dne,  .which  at 
its  v/orst  heretofore  had  only  been 
said  to  be  "a  mocker,"  now  became 
"a  curse."  From  the  time  when  dis- 
tilling fermented  liquids  for  the  alco- 
hol which  they  contain  became  com- 
mon, down  the  long  course  of  years 
to  the  present  day,  no  man  when  he 
lifted  a  glass  of  wine  to  his  lips  could 
be  sure  that  be  was  drinking  pure 
giape  juice — that  had  not  been  "im- 
IMoved,"  "blended,"  "fortified,"  i.  e., 
adulterated  by  the  addition  of  distilled 
spirits,  unless,  of  course,  it  had  been 
made  and  cared  for  under  his  own 
immediate  supervision.  Wine  has,  in- 
deed, become  through  the  addition  of 
distilled  spirit  not  only  "a  mocker" 
but  like  "strong  drink,"  it  is,  in  fact, 
"raging." 

In  looking  over  this  very  brief  re- 
view of  the  introduction  and  advance 
of  alcoholic  drinks  among  the  ancient 
eastern  nations,  the  one  thing 
that  will  probably  impress  itself 
on  the  reader  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  fact  that  such  a 
multiplicity  of  intoxicating  drinks  oth- 
er th.an  wine  of  grapes  have  been 
used  by  them,  and  to  such  an  extent, 
and  also  that  it  was  to  these  concoc,t- 
ed  beverages  of  various  kinds  that 
was  due  the  drunkenness  that  pre- 
vailed. And  again,  that  we  seldom  if 
ever  find  intoxication  mentioned  i,n 
connection  with  any  ordinary  or  prop- 
er use  of  pure  wine.  The  Spartan 
under  Lycurgus  drank  on  an  aver- 
age a  quart  a  day,  and  yet  the  chiK 
ilren  were  brought  to  witness  his  so- 
briety. And  Nehemiah,  who  called 
L.pon  God  to  "think  upon  him 
for  good  for  all  that  he  had  done," 
had  wine  constantly  at  his  table,  for 
a  "store"  was  brought  every  10  days 
of  all  sorts  of  wine  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  not  for  a  periodic  drinking  bout, 
but  for  a  regular  article  of  diet  at 
his  table.    (Neh.  5:  18.) 

As  to  kind,  it  states  explicitly  that 
it  was  "Yayin.  of  all  sorts,"  doubtle.s" 
pure,  not  dru.gged  or  mixed  wine,  how- 
ever. Nehemiah  must  have  been  a 
connoisseur  of  wine,  for  had  he  not 
beep  King  Artaxerxcs's  cup  bearer  at 
the  palace  of  Shushan?  There  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  no  thought  of 
inl  lixica  tion  lici-r>;  nor  was  there  any- 
lliiiu;  .it  ilii-  U-iiui  suggested  as  likely 
I.I  tnllov.'  the  use  of  the  5,000  barrels 
III'  wiiic  which  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram 
I'm  use  in  the  wood  forests.  (2  chroh. 
2:  10.) 


(D— niilin's  Athonaen.s.  Vol.  2,  P.  CS2. 

(2)  — Six  pints. 

(3)  — Morevvoorl  p.  8. 

(4)  — Ibid,  p.  27. 
(:.)— lliid,    p.  29. 
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DRINK  OF  ANCIENT  BRITONS  AND  GERMANS. 


"BEER  STREET." 


CHAPTER  III. 

It  will  now  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  history  of  drinks  and  drinking 
after  their  march  into  the  west  from 
their  cradle  in  the  east.  Customs  mi- 
grated with  peoples.  The  Greek.?  and 
Romans  learned  from  the  Egyptians 
Hebrews  and  Aryans,  and  Britons 
learned  from  the  Romans,  while 
Americans  learned  from  Britons  and 
Germans.  Doubtless  the  vine  was  early 
cultivated  in  western  Europe,  but 
barleywine  and  mead  were  certainly 
the  first  popular  drinks  in  Germany 
and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Britain.  Peo- 
ple accustomed  to  wine  of  grapes  did 
not  much  like  the  barley  substitute. 
Tacitus  describes  the  barley  drink  of 
the  Germans  as  similar  to  spoiled 
wine.  Diodorus  had  a  better  opinion 
of  it  and  did  not  think  it  much  in- 
ferior to  wine  in  flavor;  but  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  in  an  epigram,  described 
it  as  smelling,  not  of  the  god  Diony- 
sius.  but  of  the  he-goat  that  used  to  be 
sacrificed  to  that  god. 


The  medieval  Germans  got  to  be 
great  drinkers.  Besides  mead  and  beer 
they  afterwards  had  numerous  kinds 
of  wine  and  liquors  made  from  the 
grape,  mulberry,  apple,  pear,  etc.,  and 
a  favorite  spiced  wine  called  Luter- 
trank.  German  intemperance,  indeed, 
became  a  byword  among  the  nations. 
There  is  an  account  of  110  persons 
drinking  four  tuns  of  beer  and  one 
and  a  half  ohm  of  wine  at  a  sitting. 
The  low  price  of  wine  at  that  time 
has  been  commemorated  In  a  proverb: 

In   fifteen   hundred  and  thirty-nine 
The  casks  were  valued  at   more  than  the 
wine. 

In  Britain,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  drink  of  the  people  Kcn- 
erally  was  ale.  Ale  and  ale  houses 
are  mentioned  in  the  laws  o£  Ina, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  as  eariy  as 
728  A.  D.,  and  ale  and  mead  were 
almost  the  only  beverages  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  People  in  those  days  seldom 
drank  water,  they  thought  it  was  in- 
jurious. There  has  been  a  tradition 
to  that  effect  ever  since,  and  perhaps 
it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  such 
ideas  should  prevail  on  a  little  island 
surrounded  with  undrinkable  sea  wa- 


ter, where  the  only  fresh  water  to  be 
had  usually  came  from  the  venerable 
"Moss-covered  bucket  that  hung  In 
the  well."  with  its  accumulation  of 
spores,  microbes  and  other  micro- 
scopic monsters.        '  ^ 

nritoiis  Draiili  No  Water. 

In  125G  ale  was  thought  to  be  such 
a  necessity  In  England  that  Us  price 
was  regulated  by  law:  A  brewer  was 
allowed  to  sell  two  gallons  for  a  pen- 
ny.  if  in  town,  and  three  or  four  gal- 
lons at  that  price  in  the  country.  In 
l.">04  ale  was  sold  generally  in  Eng- 
land at  three  pence  per  gallon.  Beer 
was  then  the  common  drink  at  meals 
and  with  thi^m  was  a  greater  necessit.v 
than  milk  is  with  us.  It  was  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  common  people;  the 
rich  man  and  those  who  could  afford 
it  drank  wine.  Mead  was  used  more 
as  a  medicine,  a  cordial;  large  quan- 
litles  of  this  were  made  from  honey, 
i.  e.,  "A  quantity  fresh  from  tlic 
combs  was  blended  with  water  till  it 
came  to  a  proper  consistency.  It  was 
boiled  for  better  than  an  hour,  suf- 
fered to  cool  and  left  to  fermeni  in  a 
close  vessel. ,  Modern  times  iiilroiluc.'il 
the  addition  of  spices  of  various  tle- 
scriptions.  according  to  the  taste  or 
fancy  of  the  manufacturer.  A  small 
i|uantity  of  barm,  or  yeast,  was  add- 
ed to  promote  fermentation."  (1)  In 
those  days  there  was  no  tea  nor  of- 
fee.  These  were  not  introduced  until 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  ceiilui>. 

And  how  th(>se  old-time  people  iliil 
drink!  In  Ihi'  leign  of  Elizabeth  a 
I'cast  was  ui\i  n  at  which,  in  addition 
til  nihei-  liiiuors.  H(i5  hogsheads  of  lieer 
alnnc  wiMc  ilrank.  in  the  year  I  I'ili. 
wln  ii  (lemi:!'  Neville  was  made  arch- 
bishiip  of  York,  among  the  drinks  sup- 
plied at  the  feast  of  his  iiisl  a lla I  inn. 
there  were  :«X1  tuns  of  air  ;in<l  lllO  tuns 
of  wine;  and,  "In  l.'im,  wlien  William 
of  Warham  was  enthroned  archbishop 
of  ('"anterburv,  there  was  a  fish  han- 
(|uet.  at  which  were  provided  six  tuns 
of  red  wine,  four  of  claret  wine,  one 
of  choice  white  wine,  one  of  white 
wine  for  the  kitchen,  one  butt  of 
Malmsey,  one  pipe  of  wine  of  Osey. 
two  tierces  of  Rhenish  wine,  four 
tvins  of  London  ale,  six  of  Kentish 
ale  and  20  of  English  beer."  (2) 
Yet  E^n^Inncl  Was  Sober. 

It  was  computed  In  the  year  11)88 
that  no  less  than  12.400.000  barrels  of 
beer  were  brewed  in  England  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  though  the  entire  jioinda- 
tion  little  exceeded  5,000,0(W.  In  Kiflri, 
with  a  somewhat  heavier  excise  tax, 
it  sank  to  ll.Sr.O.OWl  barrels,  but,  even, 
then,  almost  a  third  of  the  aralili^ 
land  V.is  (lovfded  to  liarley.  And  yet 
withal  Engl.and  had  been  up  to  this 
time  a  sober  country,  compared  with 
what  it  afterwards  became.  It  had 
been  bad,  perhaps,  in  reference  to  Us 
drinking  proclivities  In  the  times  of 
the  Plantagenets;  but  under  the  Tu- 
dors,  England  had  drank  oceans  of 
beer  and  wine,  yet  it  was  not  until 
the  advent  of  the  Stuarts  and  the 
introduction  of  French  notions  and 
brandy  with  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
strong  wines  at  court,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  enact  repressive  laws 
against  drink  and  drunkenness. 

Cowling  says:  (3)  "When  James  I. 
came  to  the  throne  laws  were  passed 
for  the  increase  of  the  sale  of  intox- 
icating liquors,  but  the  result  of  these 
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laws  was  so  injurious  that  he  had  soon 
afterwards  to  pass  an  enactment  for 
its  siinpression.  Also  in  Charles  II. 's 
reign  (4)  the  consumption  of  t'rench 
brandy  being  very  great,  discontent 
was  excited  from  the  idea  that  the 
nation  experienced  great  loss  from  the 
want  of  encouragement  to  home  dis- 
tillation; perihission  was  therefore 
granted  to  a  company  to  distill  bran- 
dy from  wine  and  malt." 

Distillers,  however,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  revolution  of  Hii<S  were  not  very 
numerous,  y.nd  imported  spirits  being 
too  exnensive,  did  not  become  popu- 
lar; but  with  the  downtall  of  the 
Stuarts  and  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  a  change  in  the  fash- 
ion of  drink  was  inaugurated.  1'  rench 
brandy  and  all  kinds  of  foreign  wuTes 
and  litiuors  were  tabooed  and  domes- 
tic distillation  was  encouraged. 

1^1  l«>i9  the  importation  of  spirits 
from  all  f<n-eign  countries  was  i)rohib- 
ited.  and  the  right  to  distill  was 
granted  to  all  subjects  on  iiayment  of 
a  small  license.  Dutch  gin  made  in 
England  at  once  became  the  rage,  and 
In  a  few  years  the  whole  nation  was 
literally  drunk  with  gin.  At  William's 
accession  the  average  British  spirits 
distilled  was  527.000  gallon^j  per  annum; 
In  1714,  2.(m.(m  galfonsr  in  1727.  6,(»>1,0<JO. 
and  in  17:it;.  although  the  [lopulation 
had  increased  to  only  t;.2i)0.(iiK).  the  con- 
sumi)tlon  of  si)irits  had  risen  to  ti,116,- 
4T;{  gallons  or  nearly  a  gallon  per 
head  of  the  inhabitants. 

Injury     Wrou|U>.t  •»>•  WUlliuu  ot 
OrniiKe. 

Hut  the  greatest  proportion  beintc 
country  districts,  where  the  people  still 
continued  to  drink  ale.  Mr.  Samuel- 
son  calls  this  year  the  Annus  Mira- 
drunk  in  cities  and  large  towns,  its 
evil  effects  were  not  so  great  in  the 
bills  of  drink  in.  England  (5).  It  was 
the  date  at  which  the  traffic  in  drink 
had  fullest  sway  and  when  drunken- 
ness as  a  conseciuence  reached  Us 
lowest  depths,  says  Miss  Strickland 
(fi):  "Mo.st  of  the  crime  and  sorrow  of 
the  present  day  and.  Indeed,  the  great- 
est misfortune  that  ever  befell  the 
country  originated  from  the  example 
given  by  William  HI.  (7)  (16S9-1702)  and 
his  Dutch  courtiers  as  imbibers  of  ar- 
dent spirits.  The  laws  of  En.gland 
from  an  early  period  sternly  prohibited 
the  conversion  of  malt  into  alcohol 
e.Tceptlng  a  small  portion  for  medicin- 
al purpose.'..  Queen  Elizabeth  (and  the 
act  It  is  said  originated  from  her  own 
virtue  of  temperance)  strictly  en- 
enforced  this  statute,  and  treated  the 
Infringement  of  it  as  a  moral  derelic- 
tion. The  consumm.ition  »f  ;il|  injury 
to  the  people  was  the  encouragement 
that  King  William  III.  was  jileased  to 
give  to  the  newly  born  manufactories 
of  spirituous  li(tiiors. 

•'Strange  it  is.  after  noticing  such 
stringent  laws  against  convertirig  food 
Into  lire  water,  that  a  sovereign  of 
(Ireat  HritaIn  ct>ul(l  come  rei>eatedly 
Into  his  senate  house  to  earnestly  rec- 
ommend to  legislators  It.s  encourage- 
ment. Yet.  this  respe<'table  re(|uest  of 
royalty  stares  the  reader  in 
the  fai'e  In  every  manu.scrlpt 
Journal  of  parliament.  The  al- 
teration of  the  wise  restrictive 
law  of  Elizabeth  was  not  done  In  Ig- 
norance; more  than  one  lumln!ir.v  of 
the  church  .and  law  remonstraled. 
These  are  ih-  words  of  Whl.ston:  'An 
net  of  p.arll  in.ent  has  abrogated  ii  very 
good  law  for  discouraging  the  i>oor 
from  <lrlnklng  gin.'  Juilge  Hale  (Sir 
Matthew.)  declareil  that:  'Million-! 
would  kill  themselves  by  these  fal.ii 
lUluors.'  " 


^  In  1U97  was  born  William  He  garth, 
the  great  caricalur'st,  who  created  an 
entirely  new  species  of  painting  which 
has  become  known  as  the  "Moral 
Comic."  He  was  born  in  London,  anil 
it  was  ciorlng  his  boyhood  that  the  art 
oC  distilling  gin  was  introduceci  into 
Kngland  by  King  William  III.  and  his 
Dutch  courtiers.  Who  more  competent 
than  he,  therefore,  to  give  us  some  idea 
ot  the  devastation  which  the  drinking 
of  spirits  entailed  on  a  people  wtio  for 
a  thousand  years  had  been  ao;ustomed 
to  nothing  more  intoxicating  than  a 
fermented  Infusion  o£  malt  and  hops, 
'i'liis  he  has  given  us  in  his  two  con- 
tiasted  iiictures,  "Beer  Sticcf  and 
"Uln  Lane,"  which  are  leiiroduced 
herewith. 

Rev.  John  Tru.sler,  who  writes  the 
description,  and  comments  on  the  moial 
tendencies  oC  Hogarth's  woilif,  says 
that  "Mr.  Hogarth  considered  porler  as 
the  liquor  natural  to  an  Englith  con- 
stitution, and  that  villainous  d.stilla- 
aCioD.  gtn,  as  pernicious  and  poisonous. 
While  that  noble  beve.age,  properly 
termed  British  Bursundy  (Leer),  re- 
I'leshes  the  weary,  exhilaiates  tlie  faint 
and  cheers  the  denresi-ed,  an  iniernal 
compound  of  juniper  and  dery  spirits 
debases  the  naind.  destroys  the  cjpsti- 
tutlon  and  brings  its  thirsty  v.airies 
to  an  untimely  grave.  ' 

BEEH  STREET. 

"Beer,  happy  product  of  our  isle. 

Can   sinewy  strength  inipait; 
And  worried  with  tatigue  and  toll. 
Can  cheer  each  mamy  heaxt. 

'Labor  and  art,  upheld  by  thee, 
Successfully  advance; 
We  quaff  the  balmy  juice  with  glee. 
And  water  leave  to  Fiance. 

"Genius  of  health,  thy  gratelul  taste 

Rivals  the  cud  of  Jove; 
And    warms   each     Kngllsh,  generous 
breast 

With  liberty  and  love." 

"This  admirable  delineation  Is  said 
to  be  a  iilcture  of  John  h)Ull  of  ihe 
period  in  his  happiest  momeuis.  "  In  the 
lei  t  corner,  a  butcher  and  a  Ijiack- 
-suiitli  are,  each  of  them,  grasping  a 
ii)aniing  tankard  of  porter.  By  the 
King's  Sijeech  and  the  Ually  Advertiser 
ii|ioii  the  table  before  them,  they  appear 
lo  have  been  studying  ixilltics  and  set- 
iling  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
blacltsmith  having  just  purchased  a 
shciulder  of  mutton,  is  iriumphantly 
waving  It  In  the  air.  Next  to  him  a 
drayman  is  whisitering  sjft  .-entenoes 
"I  Invi-  111  a  servant  maid.  lound  whose 
Tu  rk  IS  uiH'  nf  his  arms,  in  ti  e  otlier 
hand  a  pot  of  iHirtei'.  Two  flshwomen, 
lurnished  Willi  a  flaL'on  of  the  same 
liquor,  are  chantinc  a  song  of  Mr. 
Lijckman's  on  the  British  herring  fish- 
ery. A  porter,  having  init  a  load  ot 
waste  paper  on  the  gnuind,  is  easerly 
luaHing  this  bcsL  of  liarl.  y  wine. 

"On  the  front  of  a  house  In  ruins  is 
inscribed.  'I'lnch.  Pawnbri)l<er.'  and 
through  a  hole  In  the  door,  a  boy  dellv- 
I'ls  .a  full  half-pint.  In  the  bacKground 
are  two  chairmen.  They  have  Joined 
lr»r  three-pennyworth  to  recruit  their 
spirits  and  repair  the  fatigue  they  have 
undergone  In  trotting  between  two  ixiles 
with  a  ponder'Uis  load  of  female  frailty. 
Two  pavlours  are  wtishlng  away  th^lr 
cares  with  a  heart-cheering  cup.  In  a 
garret  window,  a  trio  of  sailors  are 
iniployi'd  In  the  same  way;  and  on  a 
house  top  are  four-  briekl:i.\'ers  equ.'Llb' 


joyous.  Each  of  these  E:roui)s  seems  ^ 
hale,  happy  and  well  cloihed;  buc  the 
artist  who  Is  painting  a  glass  bottle, 
from  an  original  whioh  hangs  before 
him.  Is  ln>  a  truly  deplorable  plight.  At 
tho  same  time  he  carries  In  hrs  counte- 
nance a  iierfect  consciousness  of  his 
talents  In  this  creature  art." 

GIN  LANE. 

"Gin.  cursed  fiend;  with  fuiy  fraught. 

Makes  human  race  a  prey; 
It  enters  by  a  deadly  draught. 
.  And  steals  our  life  away. 

"Virtue  and  Truth,  di-iv'n  to  despair, 

Iri  rage  compels  to  fiy. 
But  cherishes  with  hellish  care, 

Theft,  murder,  perjury. 

"Darhn'd  cup!  that  on  the  vitals  preys. 

That  liquid  fire  contains; 
Which  madness  to  the  heart  conveys, 

And  rolls  in  through  the  veins." 

"From  contemplating  the  health,  hap- 
piness and  mirth  flowing  fi-flm  a  mod- 
erate use  of  a  wholesome  and  nat- 
ural beverage,  we  turn  to  this  nauseous 
contrast,  which  displays  human  nature 
in  Its  most  degraded  and  disgusting 
state.  The  retailer  of  cln  and  ballads 
who  sits  upon  the  steps,  w.th  a  b.,tlle 
in  one  hand  and  a  e.ass  in  the  oiher 
is  horribly  fine-,  having  ba  t  red  away 
his  waistcoat,  shirt  and  stooklnj^s.  and 
dranlc  until  he  is  In  a  s.aie  ot  total 
insensibility;  pale,  wan  and  tmacated. 
he  is  a  perfect  skeleton.  A 
few  steps  higher  Is  a  debased  coun- 
terpart of  Lazarus,  taking  snuff,  thor- 
oughly intoxicated,  and  negligent  ot  the 
inlant  at  her  breast,  it  tails  o.er  the 
rail  into  an  area  and  dies,  an  innocent 
victim  to  the  baiieiul  vice  of  Its  de- 
praved parent.  Another  of  ihi  fair 
sex  has  drank  herself  to  sleep.  As  an 
emblem  of  her  dispoS.tion  b^'ing  sljlh- 
ful.  a  snail  Is  crawling  from  the  wall 
to  tier  arm.  Close  to  her  we  discover 
one  of  the  lords  of  cieaiion  gnawing  a 
bare  bone,  which  a  bu.Idcff,  equally 
ravenous,  endeavois  to  snatch  froiri  his 
mouth.  A  working  carpenter  is  deposit- 
ing his  coat  and  saw  wlih  a  pawn- 
broker. A  tattered  female  offers  he* 
culinary  utensils  ac  the  same  snrlne. 
Among  them  we  discover  a  tea  kettle, 
pawned  to  procuie  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  cln.  An  old  woman  having 
drunk  until  she  is  unable  to  walk,  is 
put  Into  a  wheelbarrow  and  In  that 
situation  a  lad  solaoes  her  with  another 
glass.  With  the  same  poisomus  and 
destructive  compound,  a  mother  In  the 
corner  drenches  her  child.  Near  her 
are  two  charit.v-Bii Is  ot  St.  Giles's 
pledging  each  other  in  the  same  corrod- 
ing compound.  The  scene  Is  completed 
by  a  quarrel  between  two  drunken 
mendicants,  both  of  whom  appear  in 
the  character  of  crlpple.s.  This,  with  a 
orowd  waiting:  for  tlielr  drams  at  a 
distiller's  door,  completes  the  catalogue 
of  the  quick.  Of  the  dead  there  are 
two;  besides  an  unfortunate  child, 
whom  a  drunken  madman  has  impaled 
upon  a  spit.  One,  a  barber,  who  prob- 
ably having  drunk  gin  until  be  has  lost 
his  riaMiii.  h:is  si^;|ieniliil  li.niself  by 
,a  rope  in  his  own  luiimus  garret;  the 
other,  a  beautiful  woman,  whom.  l>y 
the  direction  of  the  parish  beadle,  two 
men  are  deposltlne  In  a  shell.  From 
her  wasted  and  emaciated  appearance, 
we  ma.v  fairly  infer,  she  also  fell  a 
martyr  to  this  destructive  and  po  son- 
ous  fluid.  On  the  side  of  her  coffin  is 
a  child  lament. ng  the  loss  of  its  pa- 
rent. 

"The  large  pewter  measure  hung  over 
a  cellar,  on  which  is  engraved  "Gin 
Royal.'  was  once  a  common  sign;  the 
inscription  on  the  cave  of  despair. 
'Drunk  for  a  penny — dead  drunk  for 
two-pence,  clean  straw  for  nothing.' 
Is  worthy  observ.atlon :  It  exhibits  the 
stale  of  our  metropolis  at  that  period." 
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GIN  DRUNKENNESS  IN  ENGLAND. 


"GIN  I.ANE. 


First  Teiiippraiice  Reform.        ure  of  1736  being  plainly  inoperative, 


But.  "when  things  get  to  the  worst 
they  must  mend."  we  say;  so  it  was 
that  on  the  29th  of  September  of  this 
year,  17o6,  Sir  J.  Jekyll's  gin  act  came 
into  operation,  and.  we  are  told,  "the 
act  was  considered  a  necessity  conse- 
rjuent  upon  the  awful  prevailance  of 
drunkenness  in  all  classes  of  society 
(8).  By  this  act  a  duty  of  20  shillings 
a  gallon  was  placed  upon  all  spirituous 
liquors  and  prohibiting  any  person 
from  selling  them  in  less  quantities 
than  two  gallons  wfthout  paying  a 
tax  of  £50  a  year.  Violent  riots  en- 
sued, smuggling  and  illicit  stfils  be- 
came general.  In  1737  the  reported  con- 
sumption fell  to  3.500,000  gallons,  with- 
out much  decreasing  drunkenness.  Tne 
measure  was  found  to  be  too  stringent. 
Like  an  overdose  of  arsenic  taken  with 
the  intent  of  killing,  it  had  only  acted 
as  an  emetic,  and  the  desired  effect 
was  not  attained.  In  1742  more  than 
7,000,000  gallons  were  distilled,  and  the 
consumption  was  steadily  increasing. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Lecky's 
account  of  this  crisis  (9):    "The  meas- 


an  attempt  was  made  in  1743  to  sup- 
press the  clandestine  trade  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  public  rev- 
enue, b.v  a  bill  lowering  the  duty  on 
most  kiftd  of  spirits  to  one  penny  per 
gallon,  levied  at  the  still  head  and 
at  the  same  time  reducing  the  price 
of  retail  licenses  from  £50  to  20s.  The 
bill  was  carried,  in  spite  of  the  stren- 
uous opposition  of  Chesterfield,  I^oid 
Hervey  and  the  whole  bench  of  bish- 
op.?, and  while  it  did  nothing  to  dis- 
courage drunkenness,  it  ap))ears  to 
have  hnd  little  or  no  effect  on  smug- 
gling, in  1749  more  than  4.fiO(i  juTSdiis 
were  convicted  of  selling  spii  il  mcpms 
liquors  without  a  license.  Tin-  i-iiy  df 
Lonil'iii  i  iiiiistly  petitioned  fur  new 
measiir-  "i  m  si  l  iction.  The  Tjondon 
physii  .stated  in  1750  there  were  in 

and  about  the  metropolis  14.000  cases 
of  illness,  most  of  them  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicine,  directly  attrib- 
utable to  gin.  Fielding,  in  his  well 
Known  pamphlet  "On  the  ^,:l\>■  Increase 
of  Robbers."  which  was  published  in 
1751,  ascribes  that  evil  in.  a  great  de- 
gree "to  a  new  kind  of  drunkenness 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,"  and  de- 
clared that  gin  was  the  principal  sus- 
tenance (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of 
more  than  100,000  people  in  the  metrop- 


olis, and  he  predicted  that,  "should  the 
drinking  of  this  poison  be  continued 
at  its  present  height  during  the  next 
liii  yi'ai-s,  there  will  at  that  time  be 
\cry  few  of  the  common  people  left 
to  drink  it.  It  was  computed  that  in 
17.50  and  1751  more  than.  11.000,000  of 
.gallons  were  annua ll.v  consumed,  and 
the  increase  <>(  population,  especially 
in  London,  appears  to  have  been  per- 
ceptibly cheeked,  r.isimp  Ki-nson  saicr. 
"Those  accur.sed  spi.Munus  ii(iuors, 
which,  to  the  slianir  ni  nur  govern- 
ment, are  so  easy  ,Ut  be  bad  and  in 
such  cpiantilies  ilrun.k,  have  chang'ed 
tile  \i'r,\'  nature  of  our  people;  and 
will,  if  continued  to  be  drunk,  destroy 
the  very  race  of  people  themselves." 

Terrililc  Effeft  of  Ciiii. 

"In  1757  some  new  and  stringent 
measures  were  carried  under  the  Pel- 
ham  ministry.  Which  had  a  real  and 
very  considerable  effect.  Distillers 
were  prohibited,  under  a  penalty  of 
£10,  from  either  retailing  spirituous 
lifpiors  themselves  or  selling  it  to  un- 
licensed retailers.  Debts  contracted 
for  liquors  not  amounting  to  20  shill- 
■.ngs  at  a.  time,  were  not  recoverable  by 
law.  Retail  licenses  were  conceded 
only  to  £19  householders,  amd  the  pen- 
alties for  unlicensed  retailing  were 
greatly  increased.  For  lln--  second  of- 
fense, "the  clandestine  dealer  was  liable 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  and 
whipping,  for  the  third  offense  he  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  transportatior.. 
Two  years  later  another  useful  law. 
vas  carried,  restricting  the  liberty  of 
magistrates  in  granting  licenses  and 
subjecting  public  houses  to  severe  reg- 
ulations. Though  much  lass  ambitious 
than  the  act  of  1736.  these  measures 
were  far  more  efficacious,  and  they 
form  a  striking  instance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  legislation,  if  not  over- 
strained, or  ill-timed,  can  improve  the 
morals  of  a  people.  Still,  these  mea- 
sures foi-med  a  palliation  a^nd  not  n 
cure,  and  from  the  early  years  of  the 
^'ghteenth  century,  gin  drinking  has 
rever  ceased  to  be  the  main  counter- 
acting influence  to  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual and  physical  benefits  that  might 
be  .x].KiMcil  from  increased  commer- 
cial prnspi'rity." 

Annilirr  writer  says  that  "from  17al 
lailil  the  removal  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  gin  in  1H25.  beer  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favorite  drink  of  the 
Kngiish  workman,  but  immcdia.l  ( ly  on 
the"  nation  being  again  exin.sid  with 
all  its  ale  quaffing  habits,  to  the  light, 
rliffi  sive  and  agreeable  stimulus  of  dis- 
tilled spirits,  it  fell;  the  thirst  for  the 
new  liquor  spreading  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  lightning." 

Drunkenness  in  vScotland  steadily 
increa.sed  from  ISOO  to  lf<22;  but  after 
I  he  latter  date,  when  the  duty  on 
spirits  was  reduced  from  7s.  to  2s.  lOd. 
I  er  Scotch  gallon,  a  much  greater  and 
n  ore  dccideil  increase  took  place.  It 
was  at  liist  thiiught  that  the  novelty 
of  cheai)  whisky  would  produce  only  a 
sudden  ebullition  of  drunkenness  which 
would  soon  wear  off,  but  in  this  they 
were  disa.ppolnted.  The  increase  in 
spirit  drinking  kept  on  from  year  to 
year,  until  it  reached  its  climax  in 
1830  the  consumption  increasing  from 
2,019,000  in  1822  to  5,777,000  in  .1830. 
Spirits  anil  Crime. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1825  the 
duty  on  spirits  was  lowered  from  12s. 


TEA,  COFFEE  AND  BEER. 


7d.  to  7s.  per  gallon.    The  following 

table  shows  the  effect  of  this  change: 

Gallons 

Consumed.  Crime. 

1525                                          4.225.90!  12,2i;3 

1S2-I                                          .l.,>i,SI),B7D  ri.fc'Sa 

1S2.'.                                       4,132,2i;3  11,437 

1526                                          S.SSS.frlS  lli.l«4 

1,S27                                       ,s.0i«..S72  17.924 

lS2ii                                       9,311,624  16,5Gi 

TKA  AND  COFFEE. 
TIktc  i.'^  oiu-  thiny,  however,  in  con- 
rection  with  this  period  of  gin  drink- 
Irg,  which  must  be  noted  as  a  (lualify- 
Ing  it  fluence,  that  is  the  introduction 
of  tea  and  coffn.',  with  the  coming  of 
tho  Dutch  court  and  gin  came  also 
these  modern  beverages,  which  very 
n;iich  modified  the  intemperate  habits 
of  both  the  Germans  and  the  British 
as  wc-ll  as  those  of  other  nations.  The 
llrst  coffee  house  in  Europe  was 
oiiened  in  Constantinople  in  1551. 
A  coffee  house  was  opened  in  Vi- 
enna in  16S3,  another  in  Augs- 
burg in  ITlo.  one  in  Stuttgart  in 
1712.  Tho  first  in  London  was  opened 
in  Newm.m's  court.  Cornhill,  in  1652 
by  a  Greek  named  Pasquet.  The  first 
In  France  was  opened  in  Marseilles  in 
lh71  and  in  1672  there  was  one  opened 


ia  Paris,  w'hich,  like  all  the  others, 
soon  had  many  competitors.  The  first 
rel'crence  to  tea  by  a  native  of  Brit- 
ain is  in  .a  letter  dated  June  27,  1615. 
written  by  a  Mr.  AAyckbiim.  which  is 
in  the  records  of  the  lOast  Iii^lia  i 'o 
From  this  time  it  ln'cunic 
known  to  tlie  wvaltli\-  inli.ihilaiiLs  ol 
London.  but  aUva  ,\  .s  i  \i  .i  I u  La  i u  1  \- 
dear,  at  first  fetcliini;  Ula  liir  paunii. 
and  never  les.-i  than  (J.'i.  in  IG.j?  a  larsx' 
con.^iKiinicTi  I  was  i  i-rcixa..!  by  a  Mr. 
Tl^on-as  ('.an  iwa.x,  wh.i  istablished  a 
hcus.-  I'm-  .srlliiin'  111''  |iM'|i,ired  bever- 
age, wliii  li  h.is  I  \  (  I-  siiii  c  lit'cn  known 
as  (Ja  1 1-.. w  I \  's  r.iiTrc  liniise.  From 
1660  lo  a  duty   was   hnied  on  the 

drink  made  from  te;L  at  the  rate  of  Sd. 
IH'r  gallon;  hut  from  the  hi'tter  date  a 
Gi.ty  of  5  shillings  a  pound  and  5  per 
cent  ad  valoreim  was  the  means  of 
keeping  it  pretty  much  out  of  the 
hands  of  poor  people. 

liOrd  Palinerstoii's  Beer  Aet. 

In  ISoO  an  honest  attempt  was  made 
by  Lord  Palmerston's  g'overnment  to 
stem  the  tide  of  gin  drunkenness  by 
making  beer  plentiful  and  cheap.  It 
was  a  mistake,  but  it  was  a  very  na- 
tural mistake  for  any  one  to  make; 
for,  had  not  the  nation  been  compara- 
tively sober  on  beer  for  a  thousand 
years  before  gin  was  introduced?  It 
had— unquestionably.    There  had  been 


drunkenness,  of  course — lots  of  it;  but, 
Ibere  had  been  nothing  like  such  a 
slate-  uf  affairs  as  liad  resulted  from 
I  111'  iisu  of  distilleil  sirii  its.  So  it  was. 
li'  that  the  people  would  be  weaned 
ifni\  their  fondness  for  gin  by  giving 
t!a  ni  a  plentiful  supply  of  their 
uniii'iit  beverage— beer.  But  the  plan 
did  not  work,  it  was  a  failure.  Hov/ 
cculd  it  work?  Spirits  were  as  pleaiti- 
fu!  as  before,  beer  more  so.  The  con- 
si  cnii  lice  was  that  .spirit  drinkers  con- 
tiiiiii  (I  1,1  (ii  ink  spirits  while'  the  pa- 
in ns  nf  liicr  drank  increased  quan- 
lilics  of  buLr.  That  wa.s  the  practical 
wciking  of  the  measure. 

But  fortunately,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  beer  act  failed,  temperance 
societies  came  to  the  rescue,  all  the 
first  societies  pledging  their  members 
against  ai'dent  spirits  only,  and  what 
the  beer  act  could  not  do  for  the  rea- 
scns  given,  these  moderate  temperance 
societies  did  very  much  more  effec- 
tively. 


(1)  Morewood,  p.  592. 

(2)  Homes  of  other  days,  p.  36S. 
Ci)  HisI;.  Temp.  Movt.,   p.  12. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  15. 

(5)  p.  161. 

(C)  "Queens  of  England." 
(7)  Vol  iv.,  pp.  25S-260-7. 
(S)  Hist.  o£  Drink,  p.  16. 
(11)  England  in  ISth  Cenluiy,  p.  .M7,  Vol.  1. 


BEARDING  THE  LION  IN  HIS  DION, 
Have  you  nothing  lit  for  ii  man  to  ilrink- nothing  but  this  rot  gut  stuff 


From  "Broken  Fetters,"  by  Charles  Norris. 
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SCENE  IN  A  RUM  SHOP  IN  THE  EARLY  PART  OP"  THE  CENTURY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Now  we  go  slill  westward  to  the  new 
world  and  find  that  although  the  North 
American  Indians  were  a  compara- 
tively sober  class  of  savages,  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  many  of  them 
well  knew  how  to  obtain  intoxicating 
liquors.  According  to  Morewood  (1) 
one  of  these  liquors  was  fermented 
maple  juice,  which  wa.s  offered  to  the 
wnite  man  along  with  the  cup  of  peac2. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  continent 
lound  neither  apples  nor  grapes  natives 
of  the  soil.  The  earliest  information 
we  have  of  the  apple  in  America 
dates  back  to  1629.  when  it  was  first 
cultivated  in  Massachusetts  from 
seed  imported  from  England,  and  as 
early  as  1700  the  vine  was  cultivated 
in  Canada,  New  York,  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.  But  the  French  gov- 
ernment fearing  that  it  might  injure 
the  wine  trade  of  the  mother  country 
forbade  the  manufacture  of  that  arti- 
cle in  Canada,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
compel  the  colonists  to  destroy  their 
vines.  Consequently  the  first  settlers, 
both  Dutch  and  English,  turned  their 
attention  to  the  beverage  of  their 
mother  country— beer. 

Colonial  governments  undertook  the 
estg.blishment  of  brew  houses  among 
their  first  acts.  Van  Twiller,  governor 
of  New  Netherlands  (16.33-1638),  erected 
a  brewery  on  what  is  now  Hudson 
street.  New  York  city.  Connecticut 
was  without  a  public  brew  house  for 


a  considerable  time,  "because  there," 
as  Atwater's  History  has  it,  "a  brew 
house  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  homestead."  The  little  com- 
munity that  had  gathered  round  Roger 
Williams  in  Rhode  Island  established 
a  public  brew  house  in  1638,  which 
served  as  a  brew  house,  wine  room 
and  grocery.  At  about  the  same  time, 
1637.  a  law  passed  by  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  conferred  upon 
Capt.  Sedgewick,  "who  before  that 
time  set  up  a  brew  house  at  his  great 
charge,"  a  monopoly  of  brewing.  Will- 
iam Penn  introduced  brewing  into 
Pennsylvania  at  a  very  early  date. 
He  built  a  brewery  near  his  own  home 
in,  Pennsburg,  and  it  was  under  his 
fostering  care  that  the  "infant  indus- 
try" prospered  for  a  time  and  made 
"Qualcer  beer"  quite  famous."  (2) 
Coloiii.xt.s  Took  to  Rnin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  cen- 
tury a  change  came  for  the  worse,  as 
far  as  drink  was  concemeid.  Instead 
of  brewing  Quaker  beer  the  colonists 
now  turned  their  attetion  to  import- 
ing and  distilling  rum,  and  although 
wo  read  nothing  of  drunkenness 
among  the  beer  drinking  Puritans, 
Baptists  and  Quakers  up  to  this 
time,  there  was  plenty  of  it  after- 
wards. They  had  commenced  to  trade 
with  the  West  Indies,  exchanging  lum- 
ber, fish,  etc.,  for  sugar,  molasses  and 
rum.  Soon  rum  was  everywhere  in  de- 
mand, and  the  colonists  commenced  to 
manufacture  it  extensively  from  the 
molasses  thus  imported.  In  1746  there 
were    three    distilleries    in    the  New 


York  colony  and  six  in  1749.  Essex 
and  South  streets,  Boston,,  and  later 
Beech  street,  were  long  noted  for  dis- 
tilleries. In  Newport,  .R.  1.,  there 
were  at  one  time  30  di.^l  illcrii  s  of  rum. 
Before  the  close  of  the  l,i  I  century 
there  were  30  in  Boston,  .iinl  at  one 
time,  says,  Drake,  New  l';ii.L;lund  ru'n 
was  only  I  pence  and  West  India  rum 
6  iH  Ml  .  i.cr  quart  in  Boston.  It  be- 
cann  ,1  pii.min.ent  article  of  commerce 
to  Nov:i,  Stutia,  Canada,  France,  Af- 
rica and  Turkey.  It  was  the  staple 
article  in  the  African  slave  trade  used 
in  payment  for  slaves. 

Rum  and  distilleries  soon,  paralyzed 
beer  and  the  breweries.  In  the  south- 
ern provinces  attempts  to  introduce 
beer  were  quii  ldy  /'?  ust r:i ti  <l  because 
domestic  spiiil.s  (fiuld  he  h:id  more 
cheaply.  The  cheai)ness  of  rum  mili- 
tated not  only  against  brewing,  but 
also  against  viticulture  and  wine  mak- 
ing. 

Froliiltition  lit  Georn'l". 

There  is  on  record  one  noteworthy 
effort  to  introduce  beer  into  Georgia, 
and  it  is  alf  the  more  interesting  from 
a  historical  point  of  view  because  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ar- 
dent spirits  was  coupled  with  It.  Gen. 
Oglethorpe  induced  the  trustees  of  his 
colony  to  prohibit  distilled  spirits  in 
order  to  facilitate  his  attempts  to  in- 
troduce brewing.  He  exerted  himsell' 
to  the  utmost  in,  this  endeavor  and  es- 
tablished a  brewery  at  Jekyl,  from 
which  he  furnished  a  fairly  good  beer 
to  the  colonists,  but  he  finally  failed 
because  of  the  cheapness  and  abund- 
ance of  distilled  spirits  brought  in 
from  other  colonies. 

In  the  second  century  of  the  colon- 
ies'  existence  brewing  declined  very 
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rapidly.  The  traOe  with  the  West  In- 
dies, which  brought  cheap  rum  in  ex- 
change for  lumber  and  other  prodiu'e, 
the  marvelDiis  development  of  ilnmcstu- 
distilling,  and  other  thing.s  eon.-<i>ireil 
to  reduce  brewing  to  a  pitiable  state, 
even  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 
V\)  to  the  revolution  the  decline  of 
brewing  continued  until  scarcel.v  a 
vague  recollovtion  of  its  former 
nourishing  condition  lingered  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  True,  the  law- 
n.akers  improved  every  available  op- 
portunity to  hold  out  inducements  to 
brewers,  and  never  failed  on  such  oc- 
casions to  lament  the  total  decay  of 
the  industry,  but,  however  alluring  the 
exemptions  from  duties  and  excises, 
piemiums  on  domestic  hops  and  the 
protection  of  malt  and  beer  may  have 
been,  they  were  insufficient  to  coun- 
ttrbaiance  other  economical  factors — 
such,  for  example,  as  the  cheapness 
ami  the  popularity  of  rum  (3). 

In  17y2  there  were  2,579  distilleries  in 
the  TTniled  States,  and  when  in  1794  the 
government  attempted  to  place  a  tax 
or!  distilled  spirits,  the  patrons  of 
whl-'ky.  whicli  was  then  being  distilled 
as  extensively  in  the  west  as  was  rum 
in  the  east,  raised  a  rebellion  of  such 
din.ersions  that  15,000  militiamen  had 
to  be  called  out  to  suppress  it.  In  ISIO 
diirtillerles  of  either  rum  or  whisky 
ni  mbered  14.191,  being  an  increase  of 
nearly  six-fold  while  the  population 
h.id  increased  only  two-fold. 

Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  LL.  D..  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Supprtc^sion  of  Intemperance,  in 
l!>14.  said:  'The  quantity  of  ardent 
spirits  consumed  in  the  country  sur- 
posse;;  belief.  In  ISIO,  2o.499.:»2  gallons 
were  distilled,  of  which  133, S23  gallons 
wore  exported,  leaving  25,365,559  gallons 
to  be  consumed  at  home,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  being  4,173,024.  Con- 
sidering tho  caution  with  which  ac- 
'.ounts  of  property  are  rendered  to  the 
government  for  fear  of  taxation;  con- 
sidering also  the  qiantities  distilled  in 
private  families,  there  is  a  high  prob- 
al  llity  that  millions  might  be  added. 
I.*t  it  stand,  however,  as  it  is  and  add 
S.CXHj.ooo  of  spirits  in  the  same  year  im- 
Pf  rted.  and  the  quantity  for  home  con- 
si.raption  amounts  to  .33,365,5.59  gallons. 
This  would  be  in  I.SIO  an  average  of 
four  and  four-seventh  gallons  for  every 
person  of  every  age  and  condition  in 
the  I'nltcd  States,  or  nearly  a  two- 
fold Increase  in  tho  period  of  only  IS 
years. 

"The  town  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in 
IS2.'.,  with  1.900  inhabitants,  consumed 
I'lO  hogsheads  of  rim  in  a  single  year; 
Diidhy,  In  lS2t;,  with  l.SOO  inhabitants, 
ilrank  li),(X)0  gallons  of  rum;  Shrews- 
biry.  in  1825,  with  1,400  inhahilants. 
drank  120  hogsheads  of  rum;  Wilbra- 
hi-m.  it:  1S27,  with  2,W0  inhal)itants, 
drank  N.IXH)  gallons  of  rum;  Salisbury, 
•  Vnn.,  in  1N27,  had  31  families  who  con- 
si,nei!  291-2  galb  ns  of  rum  in  each 
family:  Troy.  N.  Y.,  in  I.S29,  with  a  pop- 
uhilloii  of  10,000.  consumed  73,9.VJ  gal- 
ls na  at  rum. 

'•From  1730  to  1S30,  a  full  century, 
the  strongest  inlnxic.itir.g  drinks  wer'' 
In  gfperal  use  with  rarely  a  word  of 
rebuke  from  pulpit,  press  or  i)l)ilan- 
tl:roplsl.  A  promlr<  nt  French  official 
.••aid  at  tht-  line.  'Whisky  is  the  best 
part  of  the  American  Government'  (4) 

In  every  s' svdon  of  con■^ress  for  20 
years  after  the  ratllication  of  the  cons;  i- 
tullon.  many  furcil)lc  attempts  were 
tnade  to  encourage  the  use  of  malt 
liquors,  and  wo  far  as  fiscal  measures 
ar»'  concerned  to  promote  brewir'g, 
nolUng  w;i.s  left  undone;  but  i)opular 
dt-x.-atixfactloM  prevented  the  con  lnu- 
anee  of  the.se  agencies. 

I>it<tllllng  operations,  which  at  first 
were  confined  (o  tho  Atlintic  stattrf, 
wh'ch   traded    with   the    West  Indlcd, 


soon  spread  all  over  the  western  coun- 
try, where  immense  quantities  of 
wliisk.v  Were  made  and  sold  at  a  very 
low  price.  Stills  were  set  up  in  every 
direction.  A  large  number  of  farmers 
had  istills'  for  making  "apple  jack" 
frcm  cider,  as  one  of  their  necri;sary 
agricultural  implements.  The  govern- 
ment tax  on  stills  and  the  license  for 
retailing  was  small  and  am'Uinted  to 
nothing  as  a  repressive  mea.sure.  The 
following  tables  from  Morewood  will 
make  this  plain: 

Duty  oil  Stills  ill  tlie  Uiiltod  States 
ill  1S13. 

FROM     NATURAL     MATEI^IAIj     (i.  e., 
CORN  AND  RYE  FOR  WHISKY.) 

For  1  month   18  cents 

For  2  months   S2 

For  3  months   42 

Fi->r  4  months   J>2  " 

For  fi  months   70 

For  12  months   100 

STILLS    USING    FOREIGN  MATERIAL 
(i.  e.,  MOLASSES  FOR  RUM.) 

n"or  1   montli   5  ^5 

For  3   months   GO 

For  C  months   1  05 

For  12   months   1  35 

In  1814  the  duty  was  increased  but 
taken  off  at  close  of  the  war.  To  en- 
able persons  to  retail  spirituous  liquors 
they  were  obliged  to  take  out  licenses 
at  the  following  rates: 

Retailers    ot    wine    and    spirits,  in- 
cluding merchandise   $25  00 

Retailers  of  wines  alone   20  00 

Retailers  of  spirits  alone   20  00 

Retailers  of  domestic  spirits   15  00 

Retailers  of  Mdse.,   other  than  wine 

and  spirits    ^5  00 

The  following  is  given  as  a  pretty 
correct  view  of  the  rates  at  which  dif- 
feient  kinds  of  alcoholic  liquors  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  at  the  same 

time:  „     „  , 

Per  Gal. 

Erandv   $1  25  to  ?2  00 

Holland    Gin    1  25  to   2  00 

Jamaica   Rum    1  00  to    1  2o 

New  England  rum  and  whisky  

 33c  to  50c  per  gal 

Table   beer,    per    quart   ^^'''-'^ 

Bottled  beer,  per  quart    13c 

Common  ale,   per  quart   12c 

Porter,    per    quart    I'Jc 

Best  ale,  per  quart   14c 

Cider,    per   barrel   00 

"The  people  ran  themselves  into  ex- 
cess and  into  all  extravagances  of 
inebriety.  ■*  *  *  It  is  admitted  that 
there  is  a  greater  consumption  of  liquor 
in  the  states  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lalion  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
known  globe."  (5) 

When  whisky  and  rum  sold  at  8  to 
12  cents  per  quart,  it  is  very  easy  seeing 
that  beer  stood  a  poor  chance  at  12% 
cents  to  14  cents  for  the  same  quanity. 
And  as  to  the  wines,  they  were  all  of 
the  port,  sherry  and  madeira  variety, 
all  of  which  were  then,  as  now,  heavily 
dosed  with  distilled  spirits  "to  enable 
them  to  stand  the  ocean  voyage"— an 
ancient  lie,  which  ia-  still  told  with  a 
straight  face. 

Yuuiif;'   Hoys   Ilc<!niiie  l)riiiikiir«l.><. 

Samuel  Morewood,  a  British  col- 
lector of  excise,  who  wrote  his  excel- 
lent work  on  Inebriating  Liquors,  al- 
ready freely  quoted  from,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  drinking    of  distilled 


spirits  was  at  its  height  in  this  coun- 
try, mainly  in  1S2G-30,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks  in  reference 
to  the  same: 

'J'hat  it  (excessive  drunkeimess  in 
America)  is  a  great  evil  all  admi'.  and  it 
can  only  be  accounted  for  frorr  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  whicii  rarely 
oecur  in  other  places.  »  •  *  Indeed,  when 
the  moral  habits  become  once  depraved,  it 
is  difllcult  to  restore  the  mind  to  the  ex- 
eicise  of  religious  pursuits.  *  *  *  In 
1N21.  the  American  legislature  wisely  en- 
aclerl  a  law  which  places  the  concerns  and 
l'i  c.i><  Tiy  of  habitual  drunkards  In  tlie 
iiands  of  a  committee  of  tile  court  of 
chanrory,  thus  extending  to  tliem  the  jur- 
isdiction exercised  by  the  court  with  re- 
gard to  the  estates  of  lunatics.  •  •  »  No 
wonder  that  so  awful  and  calam.itous  a 
state  would  await  such  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals when  we  find  that  even  boys 
acquire  the  habit  of  drinking  much  earlier 
than  they  do  in  Europe.    *  It  is  no 

uncommon  thing  to  see  a  boy  of  12  or  14 
years  old,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
walk  into  a  tavern  in  the  forenoon  to  take  ' 
a  glass  of  brandy  and  bitters  to  quench 
that  thirst  which  the  free  use  of  tobacco 
always  occasions,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  habits,  when  early  contracted,  be- 
come in  some  measure  constitutional.  *  *  * 
Forty  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  thought, 
are  thrown  away  annually  on  spirits  in 
the  states,  and  it  is  frightful  to  think  that 
among  the  prosecutions  for  irregularity  in 
one  year  at  New  York,  SOO  of  these  cases 
arose  from  intemperance;  while  of  7:!0  per- 
sons committed,  the  same  year  to  the 
work  house  in  Baltimore,  554  were  for  in- 
toxication, and  in  the  entire  states  it  is 
conjectured  that  31,000  annually  fall  vic- 
tims to  this  debasing  propensity. 

As  a  result  of  this  terrible  state  of 
things  came  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion, and  well  it  might  come.  At  first 
members  were  pledged  only  against 
ardent  spirits.  The  temperance  people 
then  supported  the  brewers,  and  the 
brewers  naturally  supported  them.  The 
temperance  agitation  then  made  it  pos- 
sible for  breweries  to  exist  in  the 
United  States,  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  distilleries  had  completely  supplant- 
ed them.  What  was  the  result?  These 
two  interests  pulling  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  20  years  killed  off  some  20,- 
000  distilleries  and  reduced  the  con- 
sumption of  rum  and  whisky  more  than 
one-half.  Since  that  time,  owing  to  a 
mistaken  policy  pursued  by  the  ultra- 
teetotal  element  among  the  temper- 
ance reformers,  the  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  has 
remained  about  as  it  was  in  1840,  while 
the  beer  and  wine  Interests  have  at- 
tained enormous  proportions. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  introduction 
ot  lager  beer  in  1842  and  the  fiscal 
necessities  of  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  the  civil  war. 
which  called  for  a  high  tax  on  spirits, 
there  is  no  telling  where  drink  might 
not  have  drifted  to  during  the  past  50 
years.  Happily,  at  least,  the  stafus 
quo  has  been  to  some  extent  preserved, 
and  both  parties  to  the  great  conflict 
which  has  been  going  on  so  long  be- 
tween unrestricted  drink  on  the  one 
hand  and  total  prohibition  on  the  other 
stand  relatively  just  about  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning. 

Three  things  have  worked  well  to- 
gether to  keep  ardent  spirits  from 
again  getting  the  upper  hand  in  this 
cotntry.  They  are  as  follows,  namely: 
1,  tho  high  price  of  spirits,  as  a  result 
of  internal  revenue  and  customs  duties, 
has  placed  them  above  the  reach  of  the 
masses  as  an  ordinary  drink;  2.  the 
low  price  and  satisfactory  quality  of 
beer  has  made  It  a  very  popular  bev- 
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er&ge,  without  ii  creasing  tlie  number 
of  confirmed  inebriates;  3.  the  temper- 
ance agitation  has  made  drunkenness 
ill  tolerable  everywhere  and  drinking  of 
any  kind  unfashionable  in  the  best 
An.eric-an  society. 

A  Review  of  tlie  History  of  Drink 

I  have  thus  sketched  the  history  ot 
drink  from  its  cradle  in  the  east,  wher§ 
it  first  appeared  in  all  the  innocence 
of  chilohood  as  pure  grape  juice.  I 
have  traced  its  development  in  coun- 
tries where  various  substitutes  were 
concocted  from  other  materials,  until 
the  discovery  of  distillation.  I  have 
followed  it,  first,  into  ancient  eastern 
countries  of  Evrope.  Then  to  the  west 
and,  finally,  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
new  wcrld. 

Like  everything  else  of  earth,  the 
moment  it  came  into  existence  corrup- 
tion and  deger.eration  began.  Men  of 
the  world  have  rever  continued  for 
long  to  be  satisfied  with  the  innocent 
fi-ults  of  nature;  they  must  either  .sub- 
tract from,  add  to.  or  counterfeit 
nature's  pure  gifts;  but  usually  the 
"improvem»enf'  is  but  a  clumsy  fail- 
ure, and  it  was  remarkably  so  in  this 
instance.  Next  to  pure  water,  which 
is  a  necessity,  man  never  has  had  and 
never  can  have  a  better  drink  than 
pure  grape  jijice.  The  grape  vine  will 
grow  in  almost  all  climates  lying  in 
the  zor  es  bounded  by  the  thirtieth  and 
fiftieth  parcllels  of  north  and  south 
latitude,  and  in  almost  any  kind  of 
dry  and  even  stony  soil,  but  it  is 
most  prolific  midway  between  the  two 
points  named  and  e&i»ec;ally  in  those 
countries  on  sea  co'asts  looking  to- 
ward the  setting  sun.  Moreover,  its 
luscious  jiice  is  secured  with  the  ut- 
most ea.^e,  and  its  preservation  is  pro- 
vided for  in  such  a  natural  way  that 
al!  man  has  to  do  is  simply  to  coUecf 
it,  exclude  the  air  rnd— let  it  alone. 

And  yet  man  has  never  been  satis- 
fied with  this  beneficent  provision  of 
ar.  all  wise  creator.  He  had  to  "im- 
prove" it  by  adding  this  thing,  that 
thing  or  the  other  thing  to  it,  "to  give 
it  more  flavor,  more  aroma,  more  bou- 
quet, or  to  give  it  "medicinal  proper- 
ties," or  to  give  it  something  else 
which  he  thought  it  lacked;  then,  hav- 
ing experienced  an  exhilarating,  agree- 
able sensation  after  drinking  largely  of 
it.  he  set  his  wits  to  ^^ork  to  discover 
the  ii  gredient  contained  in  it  which 
caised  him  this  pleasurable  feeling 
and  having  found  it  he  was  not  con- 
tent until  he  had  extracted  it  by  sep- 
arating It  from  all  the  other'  con- 
stituents with  which  it  is  alwavs  nat- 
urally combired,  and  thus  was  pro- 
duced the  substance  which  we  now 
know  as  alcohol,  or  distilled  spirit^. 
We  have  ji-st  seen  above  some  of  the 
results  of  this  meddlesomeness— a  na- 
tion practically  in  a  state  of  inebria- 
tion. 


(!)  P.  349. 

(2)    "Twenty-five  years  of  Brewing,"  by 
George  Ehret. 
(Z)   Twenty  Years  of  Brewlnsr,  pp.  27-32. 

(4)  Dorchester  Liquor  Problems  Cor  All 
Ages. 

(5)  Morewood,  pp.  327-337. 


CHAPTER  V. 

I  come  now  to  briefly  sketch  an  out- 
line of  that  great  movement  which 
began — naturally  where  it  was  most 
needed— in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  which  has  spread  its  benign 
influence  over  the  whole  world.  It  has 
made  many  mistakes,  it  has  often  oc- 
cupied untenable  ground  and  made 
unsupportable  claims,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  a  great  triumph.  If  anyone 
doubts  this  last  .statement,  let  him 
ask  himself  the  one  simple  question, 
"What  would  the  world  have  now  be- 
come without  "The  Temperance  Re- 
form?" 

It  is  an  old  saying  that:  "Only  our 
best  friends  and  our  worst  enemies 
tell  us  of  our  faults."  As  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  temperance  cause,  then, 
I  as.sume  the  duty  as  well  as  the  priv- 
ilege of  pointing  out  what  I  regard 
as  being  one  or  two  of  its  faults  or 
mistakes,  hoping  my  criticisms  and 
fault-findings  may  be  received  by  even 
the  most  uncompromising  in  the  same 
friendly  spirit  that  prompts  me  to 
make  them. 

A  good  many  of  the  facts  here  stat- 
ed are  already  known  to  well  informed 
temperance  people,  but  they  are  pre- 
sented in  a  new  shape  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  new  conclusions  are  drawn  from 
them. 


The  drink  reform  movement  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  l'"irst,  tem- 
perance; second,  total  abstinence; 
third,  prohil:)ition. 

Tlie  Temoeraiiee  Movciuent. 

The  agitation  against  intoxicating 
drinks  in  America  commenced  with 
this  century,  and  for  the  first  40  years 
was  directed  almost  entirely  against 
ardent  or  distilled  spirits. 

The  revolutionary  war  was  fought 
on  both  sides  under  the  influence  of 
rum — real  rum.  West  India  and  New 
England  rum.  In  1776  the  evils  aris- 
ing from  its  use  were  so  great  that 
the  question  of  putting  an  entire  stop 
to  distillation  was  much  talked  of  all 
over  the  country,  and  at  the  very 
first  congress  of  the  United  States, 
held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  day 
of  February,  1777,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed: 

Resolved,  That  It  is  recomniendad  to  the 
.icveial  legisl-tures  In  the  United  State.s. 
immediately  to  pass  laws  tli"  most  effec- 
tive for  putting  an  immcdi.ilc  stnp  to  the 
pernicious  practice  of  diHtillini^.  by  which 
the  most,  e-xtensive  evils  :ivr  llUfly  to  be 
derived    if    not   quickly  picvnteil. 

The  Federal  Hfrald  (it  Lansingburg, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  13,  178'J,  contained  this 
item ; 

I'pwards  of  200  ot  the  most  respectable 
farmers  of  the  county  of  I>itcbfield,  Conn., 
have  formed  an.  association  to  discourage 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  have  de- 
ti  rmined  not  to  use  any  kind  ot  distilled 
liquors  in  doing  their  farming  work  the 
ensuing  season. 
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Eight  years  later,  the  ciuarterly 
episcopal  conference  of  Virginia  unan- 
imously passed  the  follovving-  resolu- 
tion : 

rti'solved.  That  we,  the  momlii'rs  of  this 
conff renee,  do  pledge  our  hiinor  :\s  well  as 
our  word  as  christians,  not  ■inly  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  ardent  spirits  ourselves, 
i'Xi  ejit  as  a  medicine,  but  also  to  use  our 
inlluence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same. 

A  similar  resolution  was  passed  by 
Ihf  Presbyterian  synod  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

In  lxor>  an  association  of  paper  man- 
iiractiners  in  Philadelphia  resolved  to 
put  forth  every  effort  possible  to  "re- 
strain and  proliiliit  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  in  their  respective  mills." 

The  First  SofletieN. 

On  April  13,  ISilS,  what  is  set  down 
as  the  first  temperance  society  was 
sturte.d  at  the  town  of  Moreau,  in  the 
slate  of  New  York.  The  constitution 
and  bylaws  have  rather  a  comical 
ring  to  present-day  temperance  peo- 
ple, but  we  must  remember  it  was 
only  a  beginning.  Article  4  read  as 
follows; 

No  men»ljer  shall  drink  rum,  sin.  whisk.v 
or  any  tlistllled  spirits  or  conipr,siti'.)n  tit 
the  .same,  or  any  of  them,  except  h.v  the 
ailvlce  of  a  physician  or  in  ease  aiiual 
disease  (also  e.xeept  at  public  iIjoiiiijI. 
under  the  penalty  of  23  cents;  pi  i\  i.l.  d. 
that  this  article  shall  not  infrinse  i  n  any 
religious  rite.  (Sec.  2)  No  mc>mber  shall  be 
intoxicated  under  penalty  of  cents. 
(Sec.  3)  No  member  shall  offer  any  of  the 
ab(  ve  litiuors  to  any  person  to  drinli  there- 
of under  penalty  of  2.t  cents  for  each  of- 
fense. 

There  was  one  merit  in  this  first 
temperance  society  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  They  did  not  attempt 
too  much  to  start  with;  and  their  wis- 
dom in  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  existing  re^-ords,  they 
kept  up  regular  meetings  for  some  14 
years. 

In  1S13  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  was 
organized,  l'"eb.  12.  "Iiy  men,"  it  is 
saitl,  "of  the  highest  character  and 
influence."  The  object  of  the  society, 
as  stated  in  its  constitution,  was  "to 
dis(  ountenance  and  suppress  the  too 
fret-  u.se  of  ardent  spirits  and  its  kin- 
dred vices,  and  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote tem])france  and  general  moral- 
ity." 'I'l'.e  organization  of  this  soci- 
ety was  followed  by  town  and  county 
oi  g.-mizat  ions  all  over  the  state.  "The 
agitation  thus  crtated  called  out  some 
of  the  noblest  veterans  who  have  done 
servlie  for  temperance,  and  gave  birtb 
to  sermons  and  publications  that 
proved  effective  ammunition  in  the 
conflict." 

One  jireacher  said:  "Our  legislattire 
should  interpose  tlieir  authority.  May 
not  a  stop  be  put  to  the  distillation 
of  anb-nt  spirits  from  the  necessaries 
of  life?" 

In  1S17-1.MS  many  vessels  made  their 
voyages  imder  the  flag  of  total  ab- 
stini-nce  from  ardent  spirits. 

A  Ilr iiiurkniilo  FnHt  I)ny. 

The  evil  of  drunkenne.s.s  h.id  become 
HO  bad  thai  In  1829,  Washington's  birth- 
day, Feb.  22,  was  sdt  apart  as  a  day 
of  fa.^tlng.  humiliation  and  pr.-iyer  to 
Almighty  Cod,  being  the  first  fast  of 
Ihf  kitid  on  record  in  any  nation. 

On  ,Iin.  17.  IS29,  the  New  York  State 
Tem|M-ranci-  society  was  organized  un- 
der the  nntl-aplrlt  pledge.  By  IS?! 
there  were  state  societies  In  all  the 


states,  excepting  Maine,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  and 
there  were  2,2(X>  local  societies  compri.';- 
ing  170.0IX)  members.  The  most  rapid 
progress  took  place  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  there  had  been  formed  730 
societies,  while  it  was  claimed  that 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
tilleries had  closed.  The  committee  of 
the  New  York  State  society  estimated 
that  the  stale  liad  saved  during  the  12 
tllnlltllS  $l,2.'.ll.(IOO. 

Ill  \K':2.  (ion.  Lewis  Cass,  the  then 
secretary  of  war,  enacted  a  prohib- 
itory law  for  the  people  over  whom  he 
held  sway  by  issuing  an  order  of  date 
Nov.  2,  forbidding  distilled  spirits  in 
any  fort,  camp,  or  garrison  of  the 
United  States  and  forbidding  the  sale 
by  any  sutler  to  the  troops.  The  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  likewise  discour- 
aged the  use  of  distilled  spirits  among 
seamen. 

At  the  beginning  of  1S33,  as  far  as  re- 
lated to  the  crusade  against  distilled 
spirits,  all  accounts  concur  in  saying, 
the  reform  had  wrought  most  wonder- 
ful r.^sults.  It  was  then  estimated  that 
there  were  more  than  .'i.OOO  temperance 
societies  with  a  membership  of  1,225,000 
—.ill  men,  it  must  be  remembered— of 
whom  10,0(X)  had  been  drunkards;  4,000 
distilleries  had  been  stopped  and  6,(X>0 
merchants  had  given  up  the  sale  of 
distilled  spirits,  while  on  1,000  vessels 
their  use  had  been  aibandoned.  These 
statements  .ire  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  remember  that  'beer  was  not 
then  in  common  use  and  that  wine  was 
scarce  and  dear. 

In  18:53,  the  first  national  temperance 
convention  of  America  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  It  commenced  on 
May  24  and  lasted  three  days.  There 
were  440  dele,gates  present,  represent- 
in.g  19  states  and  one  iterritory.  The 
two  leading  conclusions  come  to  by 
the  discussions,  were  first,  that  "the 
traffic  in  distilled  spirits  is  morally 
wrong  and  ought  to  be  universally 
abandoned"  and  second,  that,  "fin  ad- 
vance in  the  cause  is  demanded  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  the  total 
abslinence  pledge  as  soon  as  poss'blo." 
The  total  abstinence  pledge  was  not 
adopted,  however,  until  some  time  af- 
ter the  meeting  of  this  convention  and 
did  not  entirely  supplant  the  itemper- 
ance  or  anti-spirit  pledge  untl  1840. 

Statesi  negin  to  Legislate. 

In  the  month  of  May,  18.37,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  legislature  of  Maine  recom- 
mended the  pas.sing  of  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  traffic  in  dis- 
tilled spirits. 

In  18:58,  Tennessee  passed  a  law  of 
severe  stringency  against  tippling; 
while  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  bill  which  was  called  the 
"Fifteen  E.'illon  law,"  as  it  prohibited 
the  sale  of  distilled  liquors  in  quanti- 
ties of  less  than  V>  gallons. 

In  lS3!t,  Mississippi  enacted  a  "one- 
gallon  law,"  while  Illinois  passed  what 
might  be  called  a  local  option  bill. 

Now  then,  to  say  no  more  of  the 
amount  of  intelligent,  earnest,  sincere 
hard  work  tint  in  b.v  these  early  tem- 
perance reformers  in  this  countr.v  in 
their  efforts  to  root  out  rum  and  whis- 
ky, to  sum  up  the  evidence  and  give 
some  further  ide.-i  as  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  moral  suasion  and  the  cru- 
sade against  distilled  litiuors  only,  as 
advocated  during  the  first  40  years  and 
more  of  the  movement,  I  now  offer  a 
few  fisrures. 

The  (pjantlty  of  distilled  spirits  cnn- 
sumed    in    the    United    States   in  1831 


was  70,000,000  of  gallons  by  12,000,000 
of  people,  being  on  an  average  of, 
s.iy,  six  gallons  each  to  every  man, 
V.  Oman  and  child.  The  p-?r  capita  con- 
su.mption  of  distilled  spirits  in  1820 
was  7,26  gallons  and  in  1S26  vary  near- 
ly 8  gallons — in  fact,  if  the  amount 
produced  by  illicit  distillation  (which 
prevailed  everywhere  at  that  time,  al- 
most every  farmer  owning  a  still  and 
worm),  could  be  known,  the  figures 
would  be  still  more  appalling.  But, 
in  1840,  with  17,000,000  of  people,  the 
whole  amount  of  spirits  consumed 
was  reduced  to  43,000,000  gallons,  say 
2M>  gallons  per  capita,  not  one-half  as 
much  for  each  person  as  was  cen- 
sumed  in  1831.. 

In  1810,  with  a  population  of  7,000.- 
000,  the  number  of  distilleries  at  wo»-k 
was  40,000.  In  1840.  with  three  times  the 
population  the  number  was  lO.COl, 
—only  one-fourth  as  many.  Thirty 
thousand  distilleries  shut  up  in  30 
years!  In  1825.  there  were  in  ooera- 
tion  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone 
1149  distilleries;  by  1840  they  were  re- 
duced to  200. 

A   Ra»lioal   Change   of  Policy. 

A  large  number  of  temperance  ad- 
vccates  at  that  time— conscientious, 
well-meaning  men,  no  doubt — finding 
that  some  reformed  men  were  drawn 
back  into  their  old  ways  by  drinking 
beer  and  cider  at  their  old  haunts, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  ferment- 
ed beverages,  as  well  as  distilled  spir- 
its, must  be  included  in  the  public 
pledges.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
induce  the  various  temperance  socie- 
ties to  adopt  the  teetotal  pledge;  thou- 
sands of  societies  disbanded,  and  in 
most  instances  new  ones  were  organ- 
ized to  take  their  places.  The  Ameri- 
can Temperance  society  (anti-spirit), 
organized  in  1826.  was  superseded  by 
the  American  Temperance  Union  (tee- 
total), in  1836,  and  from  that  time  the 
teetotal  movement  against  all  intox- 
icants dates. 

Nevertheless,  the  new  doctrine  met 
with  great  opposition  from  temper- 
ance reformers,  both  eminent  and 
wise.  It  was  regarded  by  such  as  'a 
weakening  of  the  pledge,  to  make  the 
drinking  of  a  glass  of  beer  as  evil  a 
thing  as  the  drinking  of  a  glass  ot 
rum.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  the 
feeling  of  those  who  took  this  view 
than  by  quoting  from  a  letter  sent 
to  the  convention  held  in  Boston 
Mass.,  Sept.  23,  18:35,  by  Rev  Samuel 
Miller,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  tie 
wrote  thus: 

The  first  erroneous  movement  against 
which  I  would  respectfully  enter  my  pro- 
test is  the  formally  including  in  the  tem- 
perance pledge  wine,  beer  and  other  liciuors 
capable  of  producing  intoxication.  I  do 
not  propose  this,  because  I  either  love  or 
diink  wine  or  any  other  of  thi'  liquors  re- 
ferred to.  For  six  years  I  have  drank 
nothing  ni.\«i'll  lait  pure  water.  Nothing 
else  evcT'  passes  my  lips,  except  at  the 
sacramciilal  lalilc  My  own  health  has 
been  most  si  iisiMy  improved  by  entire  ab- 
stinence ri.im  intoxicating  drinks;  and, 
whenever  I  converse  or  preach  on  the 
temperance  reformation  I  always  recom- 
mend the  plan  of  total  abstinence  from 
all  such  liquors  to  old  and  young,  as 
undoubtedly  adapted  to  promote  good 
health  and  long  life,  and  as  exceedingly 
liTL|>ortant  on  the  score  of  example,  liut,  I 
forbear  to  urge  the  Insertion  of  this  de- 
gree of  abstinence  In  the  public  pledge, 
because  in  my  opinion  it  is  adoptcl  to  pro- 
duce an  unfavorable  reaction,  and  will 
serve  to  narrow  and  weaken  tlie  temper- 
ance cause. 
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l>et  us  lipst  onrry  llie  originul 
Iiledge  tlirongli  tlie  I'nlted  StntCM 
iiikI  the  -norlfl;  niifl  let  ns  In  tlie 
menntlmc  employ  nil  tlie  means 
In  onp  i>OT\er  to  inform  nnrt  in- 
flnence  tlie  pnblie  minil  with  re- 
gard to  the  tendoney  and  efl'ects 
of  wine  and  heer,  and  hy  and  l»y 
we  shall  he  able  to  extend  the 
pleds'C  with  general  approbation 
and  with  happy  effects. 

This  is  the  consummation  clevoutly  to  bo 
wished  for  and  for  which  tha  public  will 
be,  I  hope,  in  due  time  prepared.  But 
thousands  who  wish  well  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  cannot  bear  this  doctrine  now. 

Such  were  the  views  held  by  many 
good  men  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  1835-36;  but  they  were  in  the 
minority,  and  consequently  the  extrem- 
ists carried  everything  before  them. 
.But,  what  of  results  which  flowed  from 
these  events?  Did  the  new  doctrine  ac- 
complish more  than  the  old  one  had 
doi  e?   We  shall  see. 

Temperance  in  Uritnin. 

Let  us  now,  before  looking  into  the 
workings  of  total  abstinence  in 
the  United  States.  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  a  while  and  mark 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  temper- 
ance reform  in  Britain.  As  in  the 
United  States,  so  in  the  motherland, 
the  earliest  temperance  advocates  di- 
rected their  attention  entirely  to  stop- 
ping the  use  of  distilled  spirits.  Be- 
fore they  came  into  general  use,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been  comparatively  a  sober 
people;  but,  since  distilling  had  been 
introduced  and  men  and  women  hal 
become  addicted  to  drinking  brandy, 
rum,  gin  and  whisky,  drunkenness  had 
become  so  alarmingly  prevalent  that 
legislators  and  philanthropists  had  re- 
solved that  something  must  be  done  to 
stop  this  state  of  -  affairs.  and 
what  could  be  more  natural 
than  their  endeavors  to  get 
rid  of  the  thing  that  had  caused 
the  mischief?  That  is  just  what  they 
did.  As  their  brethren  in  the  United 
States  directed  their  efTorts  against 
rum  and  whisky,  so  the  Br  tlsh  tem- 
perance reformers  directed  their  efforts 
against  gin  and  whisky. 

The  movement  in  the  United  States 
had  nearly  20  years  the  start  of  that 
in  Britain,  but  when  the  latter  did  be- 
gin they  went  into  the  work  with  an 
amount  of  astute  common  sense  and 
vigorous  energy  that  was  truly  wondei- 
ful.  Their  first  aim  was  to  instruct  the 
people.  They  appealed  to  the  reason- 
ing faculties.  Education,  and  not  leg- 
islation, was  the  means  used;  it  is  a 
matter  for  at  least  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  temperance  people  have  acted 
wisely  in  abandoning  first  methods. 

The  credit  for  setting  the  temper- 
ance ball  a  rolling  in  Britain  seems  to 
be  due  to  John  Dunlop,  of  Greenock, 
Scotland,  who.  having  made  a  short 
tour  of  France  in  1828,  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  the  working  classe.9  of 
that  wine-growing  country  so  much 
superior  in  their  habits  to  the  same 
class  of  people  in  Scotland;  and,  sec- 
ting  himself  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  the  difference  he  was  compelled  to 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the 
national  addiction  of  the  Scotch  to 
whisky  and  other  strong  drinks. 

Reform  in  Scotland. 

In  October,  1829,  Mr.  Dunlop  formed 
the  first  general  temperance  society 
in  Scotland  and  to  him,  therefore,  has 
been  awarded  the  title  of  the  "Father 
of  temperance  societies  in  Great  Bri- 
tain." 

On  the  12th  day  of  November,  1S30. 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Temperance  society  was  formed.  Art. 
2  of  its  constitution  reads  thus:  "The 
society  shall  consist  of  all  those  who 
do  voluntarily  agree  to  relinquish  en- 
tirely the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  except 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  although 
the  moderate  use  of  the  liquor  is  not 
excluded,  yet,  as  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance in  every  form  is  the  specific 
design  of  the  society,  it  Is  unde.s.ood 
that  excess  in  these  necessarily  ex- 
cludes membership." 

The  first  annual  meeting  was  held 
Dec.  30,  1S31.  During  the  year  4:5  30) 
tracts  and  20,200  temperance  pamphlets 
had  been  circulated.  The  estimated 
number  of  tracts  and  other  publica- 
tions distributed  during  the  year  was 
niuch  over  half  a  million.  The  number 
of  members  in  Glasgow  was  5,072.  In 
all  Scotland  there  were  130  socielies' 
and  25, -178  members.  The  balance  sheet 
showed  income  £515 18s  7V2Cl,  and  ex- 
penditure £347  Us  2d.  What  a  grand 
shewing  for  the  first  temperance  so~ 
ciety  to  make  at  the  close  of  its  fiist 
year's  work! 

In  the  same  year,  in  Ireland,  Rev. 
George  Whetmore  Carr  organized  a 
society  at  New  Koss,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford.  The  following  pledge  was 
adopted: 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  th5 
New  Ross  Temperance  society,  being  per- 
suaded that  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
is,  for  persons  in  health,  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  hurtful,  and  that  the  practice 
forms  intemperate  appetites  and  habits; 
and  that  while  it  is  continued  the  evils  of 
intemperance  can  never  be  prevented;  do 
agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  ot  distilled 
spirits,  except  as  a  medicine  in  case  ot 
bodily  ailment,  and  that  we  will  not  al- 
low the  use  of  them  in  our  families  nor 
provide  them  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
friends,  and  that  we  will  in  all  sultaole 
ways  discountenance  the  use  of  them  in 
the  community  at  large. 

In  less  than  12  months  it  was  report- 
ed that  there  were  60  societies  in  ex- 
istence, with  about  3,500  men  regis- 
tered as  members,  while  in  1831  Mr. 
Crampton,  solicitor-general  for  Ire- 
land, said,  "He  was  happy  to  state 
there  were  now  upward  of  15,000  men 
members  of  temperance  societies  in 
Ireland." 

Cowling  (2i,  a  teetotal  author,  says: 
"Great  and  effective  good  was  done  in 
Scotland— perhaps  in  Ireland— by  the 
pledge  of  abstinence  from  whisky." 
Distilled  spirits  received  such  a  bad 
name  that  the  consumption  of  beer 
took  the  place  of  whisky  among  the 
commonality  of  Scotland  after  IKIO. 

The  Work  in  IDnglnnd. 

In  England,  in  1830,  .a  small  society 
was  organized  at  Bradford— England 
being  the  last  of  the  three  kingdoms 
to  receive  the  new  gospel  of  temper- 
ance. June  14  the  first  public  meeting 
was  held,  ISO  members  were  enrolled 
and  17,000  tracts  were  distributoil. 
May  12  the  same  year  a  socii  ty  was 
formed  at  Manchester  and  2n,iii)ii  iiacts 
circulated.  July  22  a  society  was 
formed  in  Li^  erpool.  Sept.  9  another 
society  was  formed  at  Leeds,  "when 


a  constitution  founded  on  entire  ab- 
stinence from  .distilled  spirits  was 
signed  by  36  gentlemen  present."  At 
the  close  of  1S30,  Mr.  Dearden  tells  us. 
30  societies  had  been  .established  and 
10,000  men  had  become  members. 

On  June  29,  1831,  a  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Exeter  hall,  London,  called 
the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
society.  The  bi.  hop  of  London  became 
patron.   The  following  was  the  pledge: 

Wr  aerrr  to  abstain  from  dislill.Ml  s|iir- 
ils.  .■\rrpi  lor  medicinal  piirimsi  s,  aod  to 
discouiitfuaiu'O  the  causes  an  1  pra'tici'  of 
Intemperanoe. 

In  their  report  for  1832  it  is  stated 
tiiat  200  meeting  had  been  held,  55  aux- 
iliary societies  foimed,  100,000  publi- 
cations of  the  society  were  printed  in 
London  alone  and  400  Greenwich  pen- 
sicncrs  Imd  i;i\en  up  grog.  In  1836  the 
first  trinpri  ai  re  coffee  house  was 
opened  in  l.,oiMlon  at  44  Bunliill  row. 
St.  Luke's,  by  the  Anti-Spirit  society; 
and  on  April  4,  18:i6,  the  first  ti'ni- 
pprance  hotel  was  eipened  in  Aldgate 
street. 

American    v.s.    Ilrilish  "Tectotal- 
ism." 

In  exactly  the  same  year  that  teo- 
totalism  was  introduced  in,  America, 
namely,  in  1835,  it  was  also  introduced 
in  England.  As  to  which  country  in- 
vented it,  I  don't  know.  The  name 
doubtless  originated  in  England.  1 
think  the  doctrine  was  hatched  in 
America;  but,  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  the  original  British 
idea  of  teetotalism  and  the  American 
idea.  The  former  was  simply  personal 
abstinence  from  alceiholic  drinks  of 
all  kinds,  leaving  usages  of  society, 
etc.,  to  ad.1ust  themselves  to  altered 
circumstances  and  the  reformed  hab- 
its of  the  people,  but  according  to  the 
American  idea  the  usages  of  society 
were  to  be  assailed,  in  order  to  remove 
temptation. 

The  first  British  teetotal  pledge  was 
as  follows: 

I  voluntarily  promise  that  I  will  abstain 
from  ale,  porter,  wine,  ardent  siiirits  anil 
all  IntoxicatinB  liquors  and  will  not  give 
or  offer  them  to  others  except  under  med- 
ical prescription  or  in  a  religious  ordi- 
nance. 

Fr.  Matthew  did  his  immense  and 
glorious  work  in  Ireland  with  a  still 
shorter  pledge,  thus:  "I  solemnly 
promise  to  abstain  from  all  into.xica- 
tlng  liquors  and  by  my  advice  and  ex- 
ample to  persuade  others  to  abstain 
also"— Fr.  Matthew  adding,  "May  God 
bless  you  and  enable  you  to  keep  your 
promise." 

The  great  power  of  these  pledges 
was  in,  their  simplicity— the  individual 
abstaining  an<l  then,  by  his  example 
and  advice  inducing  others  to  abstain 
that  was  all.  With  this  simiile  iiledge. 
1,800,000  men  and  women  on  bended 
knees— tens  of  thousands  of  them  right 
In  the  street — .joined  Ireland's  great 
Total  Abstinence  society  and  vowed 
never  again  to  drink  the  drunkards' 
drink- reducing  the  consumption  of 
whisky  in  Ireland  from  12,250,fX)0  gal- 
lons in  1838  to  6,50fl,0(X)  in  1841.  Very 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  evil  wiped 
out  in  three  years;  and  yet  the  ex- 
treme element  in  the  temperance 
ranks,  not  satisfied  with  what  was 
called  the  "short  pledge"  began  to 
clamor  for  the  adoption  of  the  "long 
pledge,"  or  "the  American  pledge,"  as 
it  was  called  by  some.  The  result  was 
the  "battle  of  the  pledges,"  which 
reached  its  culminating  point  at 
Devonshire  Square  chapel,  London, 
wliere  one  of  the  most  intemperate 
temperance  meetings  ever  known  was 
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held  tind  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
two  distinct  societies. 

"Iluttle  of  the  Pleases." 

Increased  activity."  however,  follow- 
ed the  organization  of  the  two  socie- 
ties, each  vying  with  the  other  in  their 
efforts  against  the  common  enemy. 
Daniel  O'Connell  and  Fr.  Matthew 
were  brought  from  Ireland  and  E.  C. 
Delevan  and  John  B.  Gough  were 
brought  from  America,  and  the  lan.il 
was  stumped  by  teetotal  orators  and 
Hooded  with  teetotal  literature  from 
cne  end  to  the  other,  and  what  was 
the  result?  Doubtless  thousands  did 
sign  the  pledge  and  a  large  number  of 
societies  were  formed,  but  what  was 
the  real  result,  as  far  as  checking  the 
manufacture,  importation  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  litiuors  is  concerned?  What 
matters  it  it  the  entire  community 
sign  the  pledge  and  join  the  societies, 
if  there  are  just  as  many  gallons  ot 
whisky  drank  as  ever?  The  test  of 
progress  in  the  temperance  reform  is: 
How  niiiny  drunkards  reclaimed?  How 
many  gallons  less  consumed?  How 
niany  distilleries  and  l)ars  shut  up? 

On  examining  the  British  inland  rev- 
enue returns  lor  the  r>0  years  between 
ISii)  anil  INM),  i\e  find  that  the  only 
ytars  in  which  there  was  any  ma- 
terial reduction  in  the  consumption  of 
spirits  in  Groat  Britain  were  the  years 
immediately  A  llowing  the  work  i>\'  the 
original  tempeian<e  or  anti-spirit  so- 
cieties, namely,  the  years  1.S12-1S4:!.  In 
these  years  the  number  of  gallons  of 
spirits  "charged  duty  for  home  eon- 
sumption"  were  l,s,sll.S!)0  gallons  for 
1S42  and  l.S,S(H,332  for  1S43,  while  the 
average  consumption  for  the  10  years 
ending  is:!'.)  was  2:?,S83,5iif>  g;illons,  show- 
ing that  the  annual  consumption  of 
British  .spirits  was  reduced  by  S.UOO.UUli 
gallons  by  seme  cause  or  other.  I 
claim  that  that  cause  was  the  work 
ot  the  e.-irly  societies,  who  directed  all 
their  efforts  against  spirits. 

Turning  to  the  same  returns  tor 
"foreign  and  colonial  spirits  paying 
duty  and  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion," wc  tind  the  samo  two  years  the 
lowest  In  the  entire  list,  viz.,  3,201,U15 
gallons  in  1.S12  and  3,l«l,y57  gallons  in 
1^43,  while  the  average  for  the  lu  years 
ending  is:w  was  4,G.SS,'(i]3  gallons,  show- 
ing a  reduction  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial spirits  consumed  of  more  than 
1  r.(iii,i)(xj  gallons. 

"Oh,"  it  mi.y  bo  said,  "if  they  stop- 
pod  drinking  gin  and  whi;^ky,  they 
<lrank  more  beer."  No,  they  did  not, 
tor  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  "lUishels  of 
nialt  paying  *u  ly  and  retained  for 
hi  me  consumption"  as  beer  during 
these  s.ime  years  was  the  smallest  for 
any  of  the  50  excepting  one.  ]s;in,  be- 
fore tem|)i  rance  work  had  well  begun. 
In  IS^12  the  number  of  bushels  was  35,- 
srd.:;;M,  .md  in  1S43,  3."),fiy3,S90;  while,  fol- 
lowing out  the  same  comparison,  wo 
tlnd  that  the  average  bushels  ot  malt 
used  for  each  of  the  10  years  inding 
1S.T.)  w;i3  :!!),'J<Jii,'tlO,  showing  a  reductUsn 
of  more  than  4,000,000  bushels  of  malt 
consumed  as  beer. 

And  they  did  not  drink  more  wine, 
either,  for  In  1S42  there  was  nearly 
2.0O<\(X)<)  gallons  less  of  wine  drunk  than 
there  wore  in  any  other  year  of  the 
whole  50. 

Here,  then,  we  have  these  despised 
"moderation  societies,"  "moral  .sua- 
plonlstrf"  and  "antl-splrltlsts"  in  a  few 
years  arliially  reducing  the  annual 
copsumpi  on  of:  Dnmestie  splrlt.s,  5  OOf).- 
OTK)  galloM.-i;  wine.  5.(H)0.(»i()  gallons;  for- 
eign .spirits.  l.Ono.iXK)  gallons;  malt  for 
beer.  4,0<i<»,»i<)il  bu.'fhel.s,  which  w.is  wo 
much  Ti  ll  work  towards  "banishing  In- 
Icniperance." 


Now,  what  success  attended  the  new  sumption   of  all  kinds    of  alcoholic 

plan?  We  left  the  ultra-radical,  long-  drinks  actually  increased  greatly,  not- 

pledge   teetotalers,  determined  to  car-  withstanding    the    work   of   the  tee- 

ry  their  point  in  an  uproarious  and  vio-  totalers. 

lent   meeting  in    Devonshire    Square  ...      .„       ^       ,  . 

chapel,  where  the  chairman.  Earl  Stan-  Sisnificant  Tables. 

hope,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  chair  malt  PAYING  DUTY  and  RETAINED 

The  occavsion  ot  this  was  the  passing  of  „„„  -ttcmw  rnKs^rimTTnTir 

a  resolution  offered  by  the  Rev.  Daw-  HOME  CONSUMPTION, 

son  Burns  as  follows:  Average  bushels  per  annum  for  each  of 

That  tliis  nioptins  viewing  ii.temperance  jom  fn""''                             97  7-<;  ba,  ,   =h  i 

as  ininu.Ml  to  Uu-  prnsinTity  and  well  be-  ^41^.                                                   ^""^^^  ^ 

ins  ni-  „,.  n,  ana  that  its  chief  strensth  is  f^'^r'i^                  ; S'qSH^i  bushes 

derived   tl,r..UKh  the  drintdng  customs  and  J^^""""                                   VA^^l'tf-,  '"^'S^ 

usages  of  society,  express  their  belief  that  54,!t29,727  bushels 

ncithing  less  than  an  unflinching  and  un-  DOMESTIC     SPIRITS     PAYING  DUTY 

compromising  course  of   action   will   prove  AND    RETAINED    FOR    HOME  CON- 

th^'-counfry^nf  thT  wm'w  SUMPTION     DURING     THESE  FOUR 

„                                  ^,  .'  DECADES: 

The  report  says:    "This  was  the  sig-  ^„ 

nal  for  a  scene  of  disorder  which  baf-   2l,3S4,99G  gallons 

fle.s  descriDtion."   The   resolution   was  irSi'Z  gallons 

aimed  at  "the  friends   of    the    short   l^°-f.   b^'"]]""'' 

ple(3ge-Earl  Stanhope  and  others,  who  27,%7,31d  gallons 

were  in  favor  of  advocating  personal  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  during 

abstinence,  and  not  unduly  or  often-  the    '60s   less   domestic   spirits  were 

sively  interfering  with  th2  "usages  of  drank   than  during  any  other  years, 

society,"    thinking  very    rightly     that  excepting  1S42   and     IS43,     as  shown 

when  all  are  abstainers,  the  "usages"  above.  This  was  doubtless  due  to  Mr. 

will  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered  Gladstone's    wine    bill,     which  was 

circumstances,  and  society  will  be  con-  passed  in  IS60,  and  which  we  see  did 

formed  to  the  altored   habits    of    Its  reduce  the  consumption  of  spirits,  not- 

members.    But    no,   the    "unflinching  withstanding  all  that  has  been  said 

and  uncompromising  course  of  action"  to  the  contrary.   But  the  reduction,  as 

prevailed  and  was  adopted  by  the  ma-  might  be  expected,  was  only  tempor- 

jcrity,  who  then  entered  on   the  task  ary,  for  during  the  '70s  the  consump- 

of.     exterminating  the  vice  from    the  tion  of  gin  and  whisky  was  greater 

ccuntry   and    the    world   on    the   new  than  ever,  there  being  6,000,000  gallons 

plan  of  "unflinching     uncompromising  more  drunk  in  1879  than  in  1S40. 

teetotalism."  FOREIGN  spirits  paying  DUTY  AND 

Rntlicnii.siii   a.   FailiiVf.  RETAINED    FOR     HOME  CONSUMP- 

Well,  what  have  been  the  results  of  HON. 

this  unflinching  uncompromising  course  '^^'"^  increase  was  enormous,  thus: 

of  action?  What  are  the  results?  What  HHlH 4's76'476  ^^'1°"^ 

headway  has  been  made?    How  much  im-S^\]\]]y.'.'.'.'.'.':'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.  6i722!l63  gallons 

of  this  "extermination"  has  been  ac-  1870-79  loi]63!o20  gallons 

complishod?    Where,   in     the    United  Three  times  as  much  foreign  brandy, 

Kirgdom,  have  alcoholic  drinks  been  ^um,  gin    or  whatever  it  was,  drunk 

exterminated  since  that  timC    What  the  '70s  than  was  drank  dur- 

exieimmatea  since  tnat  time.     vvnai  mg  the  "lOs.   Bad  showing  for  the  "un- 

has  been  "exterminated  '  in  the  nearly  flinching,  uncompromising  extermina- 

60  years  since  1840?  Brandy?  Rum?  G  n?  tors." 

Whisky?   Beer?  Wine?   or  what?  Or  wiNE  PAYING  DUTY  AND  RETAINED 

what  part,  if  any,  of  the  drinks?  Noth-  poR  HOME  CONSUMPTION. 

irg!  Nothing!  Absolutely  nothing  of  the   i.^,,o-49   g,2C6  710  gallons 

kind  has  been  exterminated,  anywhere,   isso-.sn   6,r,60,072  gallons 

On  the  contrary,   in  spite  of  all  that   iseo-co  11,770,2.M  gallons 

has  been  done  by  teetotalers  of  eviry  ^^^-'^ ; 16,739,671  gallons 

kind,  long  pledge  or  .short  pledge,  moral  .Z  f^rr'^'^^'^^-^"''  ^"i"^ 

.  .  ?  ,  .  .  sun  plion  ot  wine  increased  very  near- 
suasionists  or  prohibitionists,  the  con-  jy  threefold.  Rather  an  unsatisfactory 
sumption  of  spirits,  wine  and  beer  has  turnout  for  the  "uncompromising,"  is 
gone  on  increasing  in  every  part  of  it  not?  I  do  not  intend  to  tantalize; 
Great  Britain  .and  in  excess  of  the  in-  t^e  trouble  is  that  the  sons  and 
„  ,  .  .  ,  the  daughters  of  those  who,  60  years 
crease  of  population.  This  is  a  sad.  ^go.  inaugurated  this  unflinching,  un- 
sad  sliowing,  my  reader,  but  depend  compromising  policy,  are,  a  great 
upon  it,  it  is  only  too  true.  many  of  them,  just  as  unflinching  and 
Fi"-urcs  arc  usually  rather  dry  read-  uncompromising  as  their  forefathers, 
ing.'but'sometimcs  thev  are  more  elo-  pven  now,  here  in  the  United  States, 
quent  than  words,  and  I  cannot  here  in  the  face  ot  defeat  in  every  direc- 
verv  well  prove  my  point  without  tion,  like  the  de>af  adder  they  stop 
them.  Those  th  it  'follow  and  those  their  ears  to  anything  and  everything 
used  above  aro  lurnislied  by  the  Rev.  that  they  imagine  sounds  like  com- 
Dawson  Burns,  himsrif  the  authf"'  of  promise.  They  set  tlieir  teeth  and 
the  "tinninching,  uncompromising"  vow  that  they  will  have  tee-total- 
rosolution,  so  thev  will  not  be  disputed  pro-hi-bi-tion  or  nothing, 
by  those  of  our  friends  for  whose  ben-  ,Well,  they  get  nothing,  and  worse 
elit  I  am  (|uoting  them.  T  will  give,  than  nothing  Is  such  a  policy  a  wise 
as  before,  the  number  of  bushels  of  ore?  What  is  the  use  of  living  if  we 
malt  and  gallons  of  domestic  spirits,  cannot  learn  something  by  expeii- 
forelgn  spirits  and  wine  which  paid  cnce?  And  if  .0  years  experience  is 
duty  and  was  retained  for  home  con-  not  enough  to  test  the  elhciency  ot  a 
sumption  in  Groat  Brit:iin  for  each  10  policy  and  to  show  what  can  be  done 
years  between  1810  and  IS.SO,  which  will  by  it,  I  think  there  must  be  something 
show  that  there  was  not  only  no  de-  wrong  with  the  policy  I,  lor  one, 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  anv  kind  think  it  is  tune  we  tried  something 
of  Intoxicating  drinks  during  that  time  else,  or  went  back  to  llrst  principles, 
(as  we  have  seen  such  consumiition  which  we  know  did  produce  good  re- 
did decrease  as  a  conseituenco  of  the  suits. 

work   done   by    the    flrst    temperance-  (2)    "History   of   the   Tenip'-ranee  Move- 

antl-spirit  societies),  but  that  the  con-  menl." 
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SIGNING  THE  CRJSADE  PLEDGE. 
A  frequent  ecisocle  of  the  days  when  wonen   first   took  u;i  the   temperance  work. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

We  now  return  to  the  United  States 
and  see  how  the  same  uncompromising 
policy  of  "teetolalism"  has  worlced  in 
our  own  country.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1836.  notwithstanding  the  earn- 
est protests  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Miller 
of  Princeton,  whose  letter  to  the  con- 
vention was  quoted  in  the  last  article, 
the  old  societies  were  all  gradually  su- 
perseded by  the  teetotal  societies,  and 
these  not  of  the  short-pledge  kind,  but 
all  of  the  unflinching.  un£Ompromi_sing 
order~excepting~perhaps  one — for  the 
Fr.  Matthew,  and  other  short-pledge 
teetotal  movements  in  the  old  country 
had  their  counterpart  in  the  new — this 
one  was  the  Washington  Temperance 
society,  more  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Washingtonians."  This  celebrated 
moral  suasion  crusade  had  its  origin 
in  Baltimore  and  was  started  by  six 
confirmed  drunkard.^,  who,  on  April  6, 
1S40,  drew  up  and  signed  the  following 
pledge: 

*'\Ve.  who.se  names  are  aanexerl.  desirous 
of  forming  a  society  for  our  mutual  bene- 
fit, and  to  guard  against  a  practice— a 
pf-rnicious  practice — which  is  injurious  (o 
our  health,  standing  and  families,  do 
pledge  ourselves  as  gentlemen  tliat  we  will 
not  drink  any  spirits  or  malt  liquors,  wine 
oi  cider. 

By  the  end  of  18-10  this  organization 
had  7(X>  members.  Its  leader  was  John 
H.  W.  Hawkin.i,  who,  being  invited 
to  New  York,  addressed  21  meetings, 
the  result  being  that  2,000  men  signed 
the  pledge.  SSi  doing  so  at  a  single 
meeting.  A  similar  campaign  was  be- 
gun in  Baston,  resulting  in  a  Wash- 
ingtonian  society  which  organized 
branch  societies  and  carried  the  move- 
ment into  160  towns.  By  the  end  of 
1811  at  least  100,000  pledges  had 
been  taken  and  more  than  one-third 
of  them  by  confirmed  drunkards  (1). 

Tlie  Sons  of  Temperance. 

Out  of  the  Washingtonians  came  the 
Sons  of  Temperance.  On  Thursday 
evening,  the  29th   day  of  September, 


1S42.  ,a  meeting  was  convened  in  Tee- 
totalers" hall,  71  Division  street.  New 
York,  consisting  of  16  persons — all 
Washingtonians.  At  the  next  meeting 
the  committee  on  invitation  reported 
in  favor  of  a  form  and  under  this 
form  one  of  the  brothers  was  first  ini- 
tiated, who  in  turn  initiated  all  the 
rest.  Thus  was  instituted  the  best  and 
most  influential  society  the  teetotalers 
ever  had.  In  184!),  according  to  the 
Teetotalers'  Hand  Book,  there  were  35 
grand  divisions,  4,398  subordinate  divi- 
sions and  221,000  mem'bers— all  men,  it 
must  be  remembered.  "Female  visi- 
tors"  were  first  admitted  in  18.54. 

In  1846  Maine  passed  a  prohibitory 
law  again.st  dl.^tilled  spirits  and  in  1849 
Fr.  Matthew  was  brought  to  America 
and  made  a  tour  of  all  the  principal 
cities.  It  is  estimated  that  he  admin- 
istered the  pledge  to  about  600,000  in 
this  country.  -  ^ 

In  ISTil  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars  was  organized.  It  was  start- 
ed probably  not  .so  much  in  opposition 
to  the  Sons  of  Temperance  as  to  sup- 
plement their  work  by  enlisting  the 
young  people  and  the  "opposite  .sex 
in  the  cause.  In  this  order  both  sexes 
were  admitted  as  early  as  14  years  of 
a-'e  and  females  not  only  had  a  vote 
but  were  eligible  for  office  and  in 
everything  were  on  equal  terms  with 
the  iirethren.  The  obligation  subscrib- 
ed by  each  member  was  for  life,  and 
as  follows: 

No  member  shall  make,  buy,  sell  use, 
furnish,  or  cause  to  he  furni^^hcd  to  others 
as  a  beverage,  any  spirituous  or  malt 
licpiors,  wine  or  <-ider:  and  every  member 
shall  discountenoce  the  manufacture,  sale 
and  use  thereof  in  all  proper  ways. 

The  following  is  "the  "platform  of 
principles"  adopted  by  the  Good  Tem- 
plars in  1859: 

1.  Total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a  beverage. 

2  No  license  in  any  form,  or  tmder  any 
circumstances,  for  the  sale  of  such  liquors 
ns  a  beverage. 

3  The  absolute  prohibition  of  the  manu- 
facture, importation  and  sale  of  infnsi^-nt- 
ing  liquors  for  such  purposes— pr.jhibit.d  ljy 
the  v/ill  of  the  people,  expressed  in  due 
form  of  law,  with  the  penalties  deserved 
for  a  crime  of  such  enormity. 


4.  The  creation  of  a  healthy  public  oijin- 
ion  uiion  the  sub.ieol  by  the  active  dis- 
seniinittiim  i»r  trvilh  in  all  the  modes  known 
to  an   ri,li-lil,.n,d   ph  i  I  ;i  n  I  li  l.  .py. 

Ti.  The  -■!' i  iioii  Ml  huihI  linnest  men  to 
a.lmiiiisl.'i    111,-  laws. 

I'.,  I'l  rsisti'iir.-  in  c'lTorts  to  save  indi- 
\iMu  ils  ;ti;<i  i  i'iniiuinit  ii's  from  so  direful  a 
srMiii-,'_  against  all  f'^rms  of  opiiosition 
:in(l    diniiult>-.    unlil    our   suc('<'ss    is  crun- 

I'M.-    :llhi    Ull  i\crs:l  1. 

The    Good    T«»niplnr.«i  Itoometl, 

This  new  order  went  with  .a  boom. 
Temples  were  started  everywhere.  In 
fact,  for  a  time  charters  could  scarce- 
ly lie  supplied  fast  enough;  the  young 
people  from  the  churches  flocked  into 
tile  temiierance  lodge,  to  "fill  a  long- 
felt  want"- a  trysting  place  for  y-iuiif:', 
men  and  young  women,  not  so  serious 
as  the  weekly  prax-cr  nieoling  ami  not 
so  worldly  as  re.«nl:ir  places  of  ainvise- 
ment;  besides  it  affiuili-il  .in  .ippnrtun- 
ity  for  iloin.g  gond,  ami  in  niany  places 
much  good  was  cl.uiiilU's.s  ilonc,  liut  in 
others,  I  p.m  bound  to  say.  the  evil 
overbalanced  the  goOiS,  Lest  I  should 
be  ch.ir.ged  with  "slander"  for  thus 
calling  in  qiKslinn  mu'  of  the  many 
methods  wliiili  thi-  ibuniuant  p;irt.v 
has  used  to  MiIIo  r  ii  i  niln  is  niuler  ii.s 
banner  I  will  iiisi  a  li  .if  from  my 

own  personal  ex iH-in-ni  i'. 

It  was  a.  .miuil  iiiaii.x  years  ago — 1864 — 
and  in  a  Lii  t;('  imi  i  hw  (  sli  rn  city,  tliat 
1  and  some  niln  is  iiii.lc  i  innk  to  organ- 
ize a  new  Iciiiiilc  nf  the  1.  O.  G.  T.  1 
was  then  a  in-w  i  iuncrl  lo  the, cause 
and  ver.N'  en  I  Imsia  si  ic.  There  were  al- 
ready a.  nuinlM  i-  of  inniili-s  in  opera- 
tion, ibul  in  I'lir  i>|iiniiiii  liny  were  not 
co-nduclid  as  ih(  \  slmiiia  be,  hence  the 
new  orL;aiiiz:i  I  i^Mi.  II  was  very  suc- 
cessful, I  ni.\;-.  ll.  as  W.  C.  T.,  initial- 
ing no  less  I  hail  In  full  grown  men 
f>;he  first  qu  irha-  r.iil  «■<■  Innl  nnc  ilifll- 
culty — We  liail  I  oinpi  i  il  hill.  .\niilher 
temple,  in  nnh  r  ii>  iliuw  in  meinlierS, 
hail  insiilnicil  ihinring  "for  the  good 
of  liii-  .Mill  I."  Till  c.in.scquoncc  liring 
that  we  vyhc^  thiamhl  such  cnli'i-hiin- 
ment  wholl.v  uiisni  I  a  hh-  in  n.  .scri'et 
meeting  of  youiiK  wnnn  ii  vvilli  suine- 
times  fast  young  nicii  whnsr  only  sign 
of  reformatlou  vv.is  that  Ihcy  had  giv- 
en up  drink,  foiiml  I  he  fondness  tor 
dancing  couhl  imt  he  nsi.slcil,  the  re- 
sult 'lieing  that  inir  m  ■i^  1 1 !  mr's  lodge 
.increased  in  niinilnrs  ai  Ihc  expense 
of  our  own,  and.  wlial  was  worse, 
when  (he  slory  nf  ihcse  "secret 
da  r  ces"  leakeil  i  mi  I ,  I  he  <  nemy  i.f  eonise 
let  it   lose  nnlhing   in    Ihe  lellin.;^',  and 

so     quite    a     .Se:Ml,l;||     w;is     laiseil.  VVB 

bnui.glit  a  eliir^i'  aL;.-iinsl  Ihe  ilaiieing 
lodge;  it  came  In  Irial.  I  pn-.si-n  1 1  il  the 
ca.se  for  the  pl.iiiililT.  and  ihe  pn  sent 
right  worthy  giaml  i  nimselnr  ilel'i  nded 
the  dancing.  We  wa'e  lierealed;  Ihe 
dancing  vveni  mi.  (iiii  |oi|ei-  was  ills- 
solved  ;ind  We  I  ransfei  red  our  la  bors 
to  another  field. 

Hut  there  were  other  objections.  The 
pledge  seemed  to  us  a  I  I  lie  time  plain 
eno.u.gli— rather  slriiigenl  hiil  we,  1  I'm' 
one  at  any  rale,  |i>,,k  il  ami  adminis- 
tered it  to  others.  1  fiiiin.l  mil  aller- 
wards,  however,  that  I  iimlersl  nod  it 
very  imperfectly.  In  fail,  I  was  de- 
ceived— I  don't  say  an.\'  mie  iiiiipo.sely 
deceived  me.  It  seemeil  sn  iilain  Ihil 
one  could  md  inislake  ils  meaning'. 
P.iit  when  the  rulings  nf  the  11.  W. 
I T.  eame  in,  then  I  found  mil  in 
ni,\  ,1- 1 miislimc-ii t  that  wine  and  (  iiler 
iiieliiileil  nnl  lUily  heyia'age.s  thai  would 
iniihri.ale  bill  thai  Ihev  also  incUiiled 
the  freshl.\-  expiesseil  ,jiiici>  of  the 
grape  and  the  aiqile  and  of  all  other 
fruit,  the  momeni  it  i  ime  finm  Ihe 
press,  and  that  J  bad  .leliially,  though 
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DII'KIK  Tl  l!Ni;U. 

The  roformfil  rlrunkanl  ul'  I^uirasliirf 
Knd..  who  orlfflnateil  (hi-  wnni,  'li'i' 
lotiil." 


unwilliiiiily.  plPtlROil  mysi'll'  In  ;ilisl  lin 
fronri  drinkinf;  such  juic-  n(  ^;i:i|k'S  am! 
apph'.-!  fi'i-  the  t'Tm  of  m.v  nalmal  Hie. 
M.iif.  I  hail  VDWid  thai  I  vvoiilil  ilis- 
I  iitil  iiiiic  t  h"  niapiiracl  iiif.  sail-  and  use 
of  Hui  h  hi  vi  ratal  s  in  all  pnipcr  ways." 

Went  <o  (irciit  lOxlremox. 

Miirfi.yi  r.  I  ho  U.  W.  G.  T.  intor- 
pn'ti'd  this  "dlscountonancing"  to 
mi-aii  (hat.  A  yoiinpr  man.  a  tol:iI  .ib- 
st.'iliuT  himsi-ir,  couhl  not  atcfpt  cm- 
riliiynrifnl  In  a  Krocory  vvhoro  alfO- 
hi>llc  lUpiors.  or  other  Ihpiors  Uiat 
misjlit  lici'omc  stirh  by  natural  fer- 
m<ntaH(>n.  wen-  sold;  he  mifiht  not 
drlvi'  a  dollvpry  waRon  for  such  gro- 
cery; nay,  a  drayman,  while  I  was 
eonnrctfd  with  the  oriler,  was  ex- 
pelled for  eartluK  new  enipiv  barrels 
because  they  were  Intendeil  idlimate- 
ly   to    contain     whisky.     A  painter 


might  not  apply  his  brush  outside  or 
iTisicle  of  a  nlac'i  where  liquors  were 
sol. I,  nuii  h  li'.ss  write  a  sign  for  it. 
Neilher,  oL'  eourse.  dare  a  blacksmith 
shoe  a  brewer's  horses.  Such  being 
the  case,  what  could  I  do?  I  had 
been  taught  a  business  which  brought 
me  in  contact  with  these  things  all 
the  time.  I  was  one  of  those  wlio 
most  needed  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  temnerance  people,  and  I 
knew  it;  but  alas,  the  I.  O.  G.  T.  was 
not  for  such  as  me,  evidently,  so  I 
left  it,  never  to  return. 

I  have  de\'<ited  so  much  space  to 
my  personal  connection  with  thii  or- 
der because  its  organization  marks 
til.'  on.  ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  tem- 
iM  r:iii.-.'  reform.  Heretofore,  It  had 
Ih.'ii  iiinducted  exclusively  by  men; 
now  tilt'  women  took  a  hand.  Here- 
tnliire  the  pledge  had  been,  the  great 
un  a  lis  de  pended  on.  but  now  prohibi- 
['.nn  not  only  began  to  be  talked  of, 
but  began  to  be  actually  enforced,  for 
it  wa.s  on  June  2  of  the  same  year  that 
tile  Templars  were  organized  that 
Neal  Dow's  Maine  liquor  law  went 
iii'n  operation.  Besides  this,  T  don't 
want  to  be  charged  with  ilpfaming 
1  society  that  1  don't  know  anytliing 
.ibijut.  1  think  the  Good  Temi.lars 
order  was  a  mistake  from  the  begin- 
ning. T  don't  think  it  ever  brought 
a  particle  of  additional  strength  to 
the  teinperance  cause.  It  so  injured 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  that  in  185-1 
they  were  obliged  to  open  their  lod.ges 
to  women  or  disband.  Henceforth 
moral  suasion  was  abandoned  and  co- 
ercion became  the  order  of  the  day. 
On  this  societ.v  main.ly  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  inauguratin.g  a  policy 
at  once  imi>oIitic.  abortive  and  futile. 
It  never  accomplished  any  great  per- 
manent good,  and  it  never  will. 

Pi-«liil>ition  Came  In. 

The  very  next  year  after  the  or- 
•.'.anization  of  the  Good  Templars,  four 
states  enacted  prohibitory  liquor  laws, 
viz.:  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Minnesota  and  ^'ermont.  In  1853  New 
York  passed  a  prohibitory  law  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor  as  un- 
constitutional. In  1854  Connecticut 
passed  a  prohibitory  law,  but  it  failed 
in  Pennsylvania  by  only  ".000  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  300,000.  In  1835  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Michigan,  Delaware,  Nebraska,  In- 
diana, Iowa  and  Teniisy  1  vania  all 
liassed  iindi  ;iii  i  ory  laws.  This  year, 
1S55.  is  cl.'iim.'il  as  Ijiiiii;  the  year  in 
which  till'  1 1  rii  pi  r  I  111 ',  ri'lnrm  attained 
ils  •■liiL;hi'Si  iiiiinl  ■■  I'.iil.  in  order  that 
lie'  r'l'aih'i'  niaj  I  In-  lu'ller  under- 
sland  the  passing  nf  llii'sc  laws  by 
the  several  slalis.  I  will  gi\i'  a  very 
brief  syno|isi.i  nf  particulars  pertain- 
ing to  each  state. 

Maine  was  the  first  to  pas's  a  law  aR-ilnst 
(listillcfl  spirits  in  1816.  In  IS.'il  tho  pri'scnt 
law  was  iiassPd.  In  IS.Sl  a  iirciliibitory 
amenflment  was  made  to  tho  state  cor.- 
sl  itutinn. 

New  Hamnshlrn  jiasseil  a  prohibitory  law 
in  l.S."iri  and  in  Kll  cider  was  added  in  quan- 
tities ii'ss  than  10  gallons. 

Massachusetts  ijasscd  a  proliihilory  law 
in  lN.^i2  wiiicli  was  repoal^'d  the  fullowin^^ 
year.  In  l.S.'if)  another  iirnliihitciry  law  was 
passed,  whicli  was  rt-pealerl  in  ISCS,  restored 
In  ISII'j  and  lost  aB((ain  In  l.s7."i.  In  ISSM  a 
preliltiitnry  amendnK'nt  to  tin-  cnnstitutlon 
was  voted  nn  h.v  the  jjfople  and  dereateil. 

Uhfide  Island  In  ls.''i2  passed  a  prnhlliitory 
law  which  was  deelarcfl  to  Ixi  uneimstilu- 
tlonal.  It  was  anii-ndeil  so  as  to  pass  the 
courts  in  IS.'iS.  then  pjissc'd,  and  repeaieil  in 
ISIiS.    In  I.S7I  another  iirolilbitory  law.  the 


shortest  on  record,  was  passed  and  repealed 
the  following-  year.    In  ISSl  the  legislature 

passed  a  iircliitiitnrv  'iin'-iiiiT-i-icnt  to  the 
state  coii.^1  it  e  1  i,  III.  iiiiil  III  |'n\',i  the  state 
once  mure  vut'il  mi  iln'  .|ii.'stion  and  it 
was  lust  asahi.  (.luili;i'  .Siiiics  refers  to  130 
arts  ii'lating-  to  into.xicatingr  liquors  which 
jiass.  ii  the  eeneral  asseml^ly  of  this  state 
ilu'-ins  the  iiast  23-1  years.) 

Connecticut  nassed  a  total  prohibitory 
law  in  is.'it,  which  was  repealed  in  1872, 
and  the  vircpent  license  law  v/as  enacted 
which  ii.iis  a  liiial  unliun  clause. 

Ni'W  \'iirk  iiassiii  a  nroliibitory  law  in 
1S5.'>,  whii'!<  law  WIS  declared  unconstitu- 
tional tile  fi  ll'iwin^-  year. 

Michigan  has  twice  tried  *  total  prohibi- 
tion. In  IS.^)"^  a  law  was  passed,  but,  be- 
fore the  ink  was  well  dry  the  law  was  re- 
pealed. In  1S.^)5  total  prohiliitien  was  en- 
acted as:ain  and  continued  until  tsT.'i.  when 
it  was  renealed.  In  1SS7  a  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  was 
submitted  but  it  did  not  carry. 

Delaware  passed  a  prohibitory  law  in  1S47 
which  was  repealed  in  1S4S  as  unconstitu- 
tional. In  1S5.')  a  new  law  was  made  which 
was  soon  changed  for  the  present  license 
law. 

Kansas  enacted  a  total  prohibitory  law 
in  1SG7  and  in  ISSO  a  prohibitory  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  was  passed.  Pro- 
hibition, total,  is  now  in  force. 

Nebraska  passed  a  prohibitory  law  in 
ISa.T  which  was  superseded  by  the  present 
high  license  law  in  ISSO.  Two  prohibitory 
amendments  to  the  constitution  were  sub- 
mitted in  1S89,  but  both  were  defeated. 

Indiana  passed  a  prohibitory  law  in  183,5 
which  was  declared  void.  No  serious  at- 
tempt has  l^een  made  to  re-enact  it. 

Iowa  in  1S55  passed  a  total  prohibitory 
law,  whicli  still  prevails. 

Illinois  in  ISno  passed  a  prohibitory  law 
which  was  rejected  by  the  people.  The  state 
is  at  nresent  under  high  license. 

Pennsylvania  in  177S  enacted  a  law  pro- 
hibiting distillation  from  grain.  In  1S55  a 
prohibitory  law  was  passed,  which  was 
repealed  in  1S56.  In  1S72  "local  option" 
was  given  to  counties.  67  of  which  voted 
"no  license."  It  was  repealed  in  1S75.  In 
1SS9  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intox- 
icating liauor  to  be  used  as  a  beverage 
was  submitted  and  defeated. 

Ohio  in  IS.tI  put  into  its  constitution  the 
following  niovision:  "No  license  to  traf- 
fic in  intnxicatin™  liquors  shall  hereafter 
be  erranted  in  this  state,  but  the  general 
.'issembly  may  by  law  provide  against  evils 
rcsultin.g  therefrom."  In  1S74  an  effort  to 
expunge  this  provision  failed.  In  1SS3  the 
option  of  one  of  two  amendments  to  the 
constitution  was  offered  to  the  people,  one 
for  license  and  one  for  tirohibition.  The 
-prnhiliitor\'  ann'inliiii  nt  w:is  lust. 

Minnesiila  in  In.'iL'  iliTl  in-il  fni-  pn ihibition, 
but  the  law  was  siiliscii lu  nt  1\-  i-i-pi'aled. 

Vermont  enacted  a  regular  iirohibitory  or 
Maine  '.aw  in  lS.'i2  which  still  stands,  al- 
though it  has  been  amended  several  times. 

Sontlicrii    Sliile.s  Coiiservn.tive. 

None  of  the  southern  .state.s.  have  eiver 
had  'prohi'iy.ti'on.  Gcwgia,  Texai-,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Florida  have  local  oiption 
now.  Out  oif  16  .s'tatiC'S  wihiich  have  tried 
prohibition  laws,  all  bu-t  five  have  re- 
pealed them — some  .=itatei3  having  re- 
pealed them  'Several  timeis  over.  But 
in variald.v,  the  Ixwn  hiave  been  prohib- 
itory of  all  bev&raiges  containiing  alco- 
hol in  an.v  degreei— no  di-scrimina'tion  be- 
ing made  between  fermented  beverageis 
and  distilled  spiirits. 

In  almost  every  oongr-ess  of  the 
Unitc'd  Sl'ale-s  held  since  'thia  constitu- 
tion wai-!  adoiited,  there  has  been  legis- 
'atinn  of  Mnne  kind  mi  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. All  iillii'ial  i-iiiiipil'ai  on  of  the  in- 
ternal rcvviiue  laws  oiacled  by  con- 
gress, only  since  .liil,\  I.  1SU1,  and  in 
lorce  March  4,  IsT'.i.  in  ikes  of  it.s.filf 
.alone  a  volume  of  21:1  l.irge  and  closely 
l)rlnted  ptiges.  It  was  not  hoiwcver,  until 
1S72  'that  t'he  temiperance  people  began 
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to  agitate  congress  for  legislaition  in 
favor  of  restricting-  thia  traffic  in  alco- 
holic (liquors.  T'he  finst  endeavor  was, 
to  get  a  national  commission  of  inciuirj-. 
and  the  history  of  this  abortive  effort 
shows  so  clearly  the  folly  of  assailing 
ccngress  for  legi&la;tion  on  this  subject 
in  advance  of  public  opinion,  that  I 
shall  now  give  an  account  of  it  as 
.briefly  as  posBiblei 

On  Jan.  9.  1S72.  Senator  ■Wilson,  of 
Miassachusetts,  presented  a  petition  for 
a  natdonail  comrnission  of  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Feb.  7. 
lf)72.  Senator  Pomeroy  introduced  a  bill 
to  provldiei  for  a  commission  which  was 
referred  to  the  judiciary  committee 
and.  not  reported.  Ait  this  same  forty- 
second  congress,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented foT  prohibition  in  the  District 
of  Colum.bia  and  the  territories.  On 
Dec.  .5,  1872,  Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kan- 
sas, introduced  a  sitringent  prohibitory 
law  for  the  purpose.  Senator  Sherman 
subsequently  reixirted  a  substitute.  Jan. 
9,  187.3.  Senator  Conklirg.  of  New  York, 
presented  a  miemiorial  from,  the  Nation  - 
al Temperance  isociety,  asking  for  a 
cc-mmission  of  inquirj-. 

In  the  forty-'third  congress,  petitions 
were  again  presented.  Senator  Howe 
of  Wisconsiin  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ins  for  a  commission.  It  was  referred; 
reported  favorably  by  Senator  Wright, 
of  Inwa,  'and  passed  by  the  senate, 
March  6,  1874,  26  to  21.  In  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  commission  of  in- 
quiry bill  was  introduced  by  Hon.  W. 
B.  Frye,  of  Maine,  and  referred.  It 
was  reported  on  favor.ably  by  Hon. 
L.  P.  Poland,  of  Vermont,  but  was  not 
reached  in  reigular  order  and  a  two- 
thirds  voCe  to  take  it  up   was  loist. 

In  tho  forty-fourth  congress  the  in- 
quiry bill  was  introduced  ag-ain,  re- 
ported favorably  and  passed,  37  to  20, 
but  no  action  was  taken. 

In  the  forty-fifth  congress,  the  in- 
quiry bill  was  again  introdirced  in  the 
Senate  and  house.  In  the  senate  iic 
was  referred,  reported  favorably  and 
psf'sed,  March  11.  1S7S,  29  to  19.  In  the 
house,  it  was  referred  to  the  judiciary 
ccmmittee,  but  there  was  no  action. 
Congressional  De1»ntes. 

In  the  forty-sixth  congress,  the  In- 
quiry commission  bill  was  introduced 
for  the  fiftih  time.  In  the  senate  It 
was  referred  to  tho  finance  committee, 
Senator  Bayard,  chairmia.n,  but  not  re- 
ported. In  the  house  at  this  session 
"a  select  committee  on  the  liquor 
traffic"  was  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee on  rules  and  ordered  by  vote  of 
12S  to  99.  To  this  connmittee  was  re- 
ferred a'.l  petitions.  It  reported  the 
commission  bill  favorably;  but — as 
usual — it  wafi  not  reached. 

In  the  forty-seventh  congress,  the 
seriate  p.issed  the  inquiry  commission 
bill  for  the  fourth  time— ,'54  to  19.  In 
the  hou.^e,  the  select  committee  ra- 
ported  it  favorably;  but,  a  motion  to 
suBpond  the  rule®  and  pass  the  bill  was 
lost,  112  to.  98. 

In  the  forty-eighth  congress,  the  same 
bill  was  introduced  in  tne  senate,  re- 
ferred first  to  the  financial  committee 
and  subsequently  to  the  oommiitee  on 
educa.tion  and  labor,  then  reported  fav- 
orably a.nd  passed  tho  fifth  tinie,  23 
to  16.  But,  in  the  house  where  it  was 
introduced  for  the  seventh  time— ^seven 
years  in  su'ccefsion,  the  select  commit- 
tee reported  this  time  adversiejy,  which 
seems  to  have  settled  and  put  the 
quietV'S  to  Senator  Howe's  bill  for  a 
comm'isBion  of  inquirj'. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  LOST. 
In  the  forty-fourth  congrea.s— 1876,  the 
Hon.  H.  W.  Blair   introduced  a  joint 


resoluition  proposiing  an  amendment  to 
the  conistitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  struclv  at  tlie  very  root  of  tlie 
matter  It-y  iiroi>osin)ur  to  proliibit 
the  mnnnf  netnre.  Imiioi-tntion, 
transportation  anil  tralHc  in  «lis- 
tilleil  spirits,  witliin  the  lionnils 
of  tlie  I'niteil  States  and  terri- 
tories, leaving'  tlie  matter  of  fer- 
mented lieverage.s  to  l>e  dealt 
with  Uy  the  several  states 
■nitliin  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion. The  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  custom.ary 
comrrLittees  and  the  prospects  for  its 
passage  were  good.  But,  the  ultra 
proh'ibitioni.st.s  evidently  thought  Mr. 
Biair's  bill  too  "flinching"  and  too 
"compromising,"  so  in  the  forty-sixth 
congress.  Senators  Plumb  and  Ballow 
at  the  ea.mest  request  of  the  Nation.al 
Temperance  society  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  for  a  teetotal  prohibitory 
amendment  of  the  genuine  "unflinch- 
ing, uncompromising"  kind,  which  of 
course  killed  Mr.  Blair's  bill  and  their 
own  ait  the  same  time  and  doubtleiss 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  their  fail- 
ure to  get  a  commission  of  inquiiT.'. 

In  1872,  the  teetotalers  of  the  United 
Staites  having  become  convinced  after 
more  than  30  years'  trial  that  the 
pledge  and  societies  and  lectures  and 
tracts  and  local  legislation — in  fact  all 
the  methods  which  had  been  employed 
up  to  tihat  time,  had  failed  and  would 
inevitably  fail  In  driving  alcohol  out 
of  the  boundls  of  the  great  Amierican 
republic  practically  abandoned  all 
former  methods  and  commenced  to 
place  their  entire  deipendence  for  tho 
future  on  national  law  and  political 
agitojtion.  It  'Wa,»i  in  this  year  that  the 
petitions  worked  up  by  the  Good  Temp- 
lars, asking  for  a  commteison  of  in- 
quiry were  isent  to  congress.  It  wais  in 
this  year  that  the  third  party  was  or- 
ganized and  a  total-prohibition  candi- 
date placed  in  the  fiield  for  president. 
It  wag  in  1872  that  Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart 
began  the  womian's  crusade  movement 
Which  culnrinated  in.  the  organization 
of  the  Woman's  Ohristian  Temperance 
union.  In  fact,  it  was  at  about  this 
tiime  that  reaso.n,  pensu'aision,  instruc- 
tion, aiming  at  the  conviction  and  con- 
version of  the  drinker,  gave  way  to 
force,  coercion  and  lagitaition  for  law 
to  compel  men  to  yield  in  oppo-^ition  to 
their  wills  arid  appetites. 

A  Change  of  .Sex. 

The  secret  of  the  whole  change  was 
that  the  temiperanco  reformation  in 
1S72,  or  thereabouts,  changed  its  sex. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  was  a  mascu- 
line miovement,  l>eing  controlled  by 
mien,  since  that  time  it  has  beien  a  fem- 
inine movement,  being  controlled  and 
engineered  by  women.  Of  course,  there 
are  men  in  it — fi,gurehea.ds  land  instru- 
n:ienits;  but  the  power  i>eihind  the  tem- 
perance throne  that  move.S'  it,  is  the 
power  of  women.  Tiie  petitions  that 
were  presented  to  congress  about  this 
time  were  obtainiedi  by  womem,  and 
woman  suffrage  is  now  the  forlorn 
hope  of  the  third  party,  as  it  was  wo- 
men w'ho  were  mainly  inBtrumemtal  in 
its  organization. 

But  I  must  draw  this  chapter  to  a 
close  and  reserve  a  review  of  the  re- 
sults of  tho  teetotal  and  prohibition 
phase  of  the  temperance  agitation  in 
the  United  States  for  another  chap- 
ter. Before  doing  so,  however,  let  us 
just  take  a  hasty  glance  all  along  the 
line.    Commencing  with  Dr.  Rush  and 


Lyman  Beecher,  first  we  had  the  Anti- 
Kum  and  Whisky  societies,  which  so 
badly  paralyzed  old  King  Alcohol. 
Then  come  in  Hawkins  and  Gough  and 
the  Washingtoniang,  followed  by  the 
Sons  of  Temperance,  Col,d  Water 
Army,  Kechabites,  Ca.dets  of  Temper- 
ance, Good  S-'amaritans,  Good  Tem- 
plars, Dashavi  ys,  etc.  Then  the  pub- 
lication societies  poured  forth  temper- 
ance literature  by  tlie  tons,  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  society,  organized 
In  1S6G,  alone  spending  $90,000  in  IV 
years  for  the  one  item  of  stereotyp- 
ing and  literary  labor;  printing  over 
545,000,000  pages  of  tracts,  etc.,  at  a  cost 
of  over.  $50,000. 

Then  the  temperance  platform  had  .a 
.galaxy  of  orators  who  have  equalled, 
it  not  excelled,  in  elouuenci'  as  well 
as  in  earnestness  and  sincenly,  those 
of  any  other  cause,  commencmg  with 
Jchn  H.  W.  Hawkins  and  .lolin  B- 
Gough  in  the  'IDs,  down  to  the  host 
of  speakers,  women  as  well  as  men, 
who  hold  up  the  banner  of  teetotal 
abstinence  and  total  prohibition  on 
every  available  platform  of  all  the 
states  of  the  union  in  our  day.  Let 
tho  reader  bear  in  mind  this  ni;ignili- 
cent  amount  of  splendid  lalmr.  which 
was  almost  \-\rsted.  as  I  shall  show 
when  we  como  to  it. 

Then,  all  ttiiigs  proving  abortive 
nrid  inefficient  to  "drive  this  curse 
from  our  land,"  the  law  agitation 
commenced,  as  we  saw,  with  tho  ad- 
vent of  the  Good  Templars  in  1851,  ami 
in  1855  no  less  Ih.an  16  slates  had,  cr 
had  had,  total  prohibitory  laws.  As 
strito  prnhiliilion  ,lid  not  wiuk  s:iliK- 
fa.  lniily,  and  local  oiitiiin  was  an  ad- 
mitliil  failure,  (iin.i;iess  was  as.'.^ailed 
and  it  was  entreated  to  pass  a  total 
prohibitory  law;  but  congress  knew 
that  the  people  were  not  ready  for 
such  a  law;  that  the  people  did  not 
want  such  a  law;  and  if  congress  dm 
not  know,  prohibitionists  adopted  the 
very  best  possible  plan  for  showing 
the  weakness  of  their  cause  an.il  how 
very  u)rpopular  it  w.as,  by  p\itling  up 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  be 
beaten  1.000  to  1.  It  is  true  that  in 
subscqirent  elections  slight  gains  were 
made  each  year;  but  the  following 
shows  how  utterly  hopeless  is  the  idea 
that  the  manufacture,  importation, 
traffic  in  and  \:sc  of  anything  and 
everythiriK  iinl. lining  alcohol  in  any 
degree  is  to  lie  suppressed  by  any 
such  means.  The  polling  for  the  pro- 
hibition candidate  at  each  presidential 
election  stood  thus: 

In  1872,  Hon.  James  Black  received 
5,608  votes;  the  other  candidates  6,466,- 
000,  or  1  vote  in  1,153. 

In  1876  Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith  re- 
ceived 9,522  votes:  the  other  candidates 
8,403,211,  or  1  to  822. 

In  1880,  Hon.  Neil  Dow  received  11,- 
100  votes;  the  other  candidates  9,198,- 
394.  or  1  to  828. 

In  1884,  Hon. -J.  P.  St.  John  received 
150.369  votes;  the  other  candidates 
9  902.237,  or  1  to  60. 

In  1888,  Hon.  C.  B.  Fiske  received 
249  228  votes;  the  other  candidates  11,- 
115,4,54,  or  1  to  45. 

In  1892,  Gen.  John  Bidwell  received 
270,;i67  votes;  the  other  candidates  12,- 
040,721,  or  1  to  45, 

In  1896.  Joshua  Levering  received 
142,491  votes:  the  other  candidates  13,- 
912,972,  or  1  to  98. 


(1)   Funk   ,and  WaRnall's  Cyrin.   p.  203. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  have  given  an  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  temperance  and 
the  total  alistinence  movements  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Great  Britain.  I 
have  showed  the  result  of  the  battles 
against  distilled  spirits  in  both  coun- 
tries and  how  badly  old  King  Alcohol 
was  beaten  in  every  direction  by  the 
original  temperance  or  anti-spirit  so- 
cieties—the consumption  of  alcohol 
being-  materially  Kssened  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and,  as  a  consequence, 
drunkenness  grealy  diminished.  1 
have  showed  also  how  extreme  men 
in  both  countries,  not  being  satisfied 
with  the  material  progress  which  was 
being  made  under  the  old  plan,  re- 
solved on  maKing  what  they  called  an 
"advance."  by  breaking  up  the  socie- 
ties which  had  done  such  effective 
work  under  the  pledge  of  abstinence 
from  distilled  spirits,  and  substituting 
in  their  place  other  societies  pledged 
to  teetotal  abstinence  "from  all  that 
can  intoxicate."  I  showed  also  how 
the  new  "unflinching,  uncompromising 
plan,"  as  it  was  called,  had  totally 
failed  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  Great  Britain  at  any  time 
since  ISi-i  liy  even  a  pint;  on  the  con- 
trary how  drink,  drinking  and  drunk- 
enness had  terribly  increased,  notwith- 
standing—I honestly  believe  in  conse- 
quence of— these  extreme  measures.  I 
am  now  gO'ing  to  show  that  this  same 
extreme  unflinching,  uncompromising 
course  of  action  has  had  precisely  the 
same  effect  in  the  United  States;  that, 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  original 
temperance  or  anti-spirit  societies  by 
the  teetoUrs  in  1840,  no  progress  what- 
ever has  been  made;  on  the  contrary 
I  shall  show  that  the  more  stringent 
the  measures  employed  at  any  time 
were,  the  greater  has  been  the  failure 
in  attaining  desired  results.  I  am  not 
going  to  d(i  this  by  any  mere  ipse  dixit 
of  my  own.  but  I  hope  to  convince  my 
frien<ls,  th(^  teetotalers,  by  reference 
to  facts,  figure.-?  and  opinions  published 
by  their  own  acknowledged  leaders. 

The  fact  that  no  substantial  headway 
has  beon  made  by  the  temperance  re- 
form since  l.SIO  Is  admitted  by  its  most 
thoughtful,  ol)ser\'ing,  learned  and  ju- 
dicious advocates.  Dr.  Dorchester,  au- 
thor of  "Ijiquor  I'roblems  for  all 
Ages,"  for  example,  says:  "All  things 
considered,  ISSO-M  was  the  highest 
point  reachi'il  in  the  history  of  the 
re  form." 

"I'pourroNN"    iliK-k^vn  ril. 

If  ISTei-fiG  was  the  "highest  point"  it 
Is  fcViflent  that  all  sulwcfiuent  "points" 
and  all  polnt.^  that  went  before  that 
one,  were  lower  than  It— consrquently. 
on  Dr.  Dorchester's  aulhority,  it  ap- 
pears that  since  ISTiO  the  temperance 
reform  has  gone  backwards. 

I>r.  Dorchester  also  gives  reiisons 
why  the  reform  has  been  so  unsuccess- 
ful and  wh.v  rever.^es  and  not  suc- 
ee.'^yes  have  been  experienced.  Thus 
he  says: 


"1.  The  development  and  prevailancc 
of  the  cosmic  theory  of  intemperance 
by  that  eminent  i>hysician.  Dr.  Henry 
.1.  Bowditch  of  Boston.  This  view  takes 
the  question  almost  wholly  out  of  the 
realm  of  morals  and  regards  intem- 
perance as  a  kind  of  necessary  evil. 

"2.  During  the  last  25  years  the  sci- 
entific discussion  of  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  alcohol  in  dietics,  which  about 
1S50  was  supposed  to  toe  well  settled 
on  a  total  abstinence  basis,  has  been 
reopened  with  a  great  array  of  Euro- 
pean and  American  authority." 

(The  fact  is.  teetotalers  had  been  a 
little  too  sure  about  alcohol  not  serv- 
ing any  useful  purpose  in  the  human 
economy.  They  had  asserted  that  every 
particle  taken  into  the  stomach  came 
out  of  the  system  in  exactly  the  same 
condition  as  it  had  entered;  but  the 
]ite  Dr.  Anstile  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
Lhat  such  is  not  the  case,  and  he  has 
been  supported  by  such  acknowledged 
authorities  as  Schulimus,  Thudicum. 
Dupre  and  others.  Dr.  Richardson 
says:  (1) 

"In  the  Last  research  conducted  by 
LVnstile,  assisted  by  Dupre,  the  results 
of  the  experiments  were  unmistak- 
able." 

"3.  The  contact  of  ^o  many  Ameri- 
cariiS  by  travel  with  the  drinking  cus- 
toms of  the  wine  countries  ot  Eu- 
rope." 

(Y'es.  Most  Americans  who  make  th^ 
tour  of  Europe  come  back  convince! 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  drink 
pure  wine  daily,  without  becoming  in- 
temperate, and  that  the  pure  juice  of 
grapes  drank  at  meals,  instead  of  tea 
and  coffee,  as  in  this  country,  is  both 
a  natural  and  healthful  beverage.) 

"4.  The  great  beer  invasion.  How 
extensive  this  departure  has  been  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  has  increased  from 
36,563,009  gallons  in  1850  to  596,131.866  gal- 
lons in  (2)  1885,  or  from  1.61  gallons  per 

capita  in  1850  to  10.36  gallons  per  cap  ta 

n  1885." 

(And  this  enormous  increase  in  the 
lonsumption  of  beer,  observe,  reader, 
occurred  during  the  very  time  when 
the  good  doctor  tells  us  the  tem- 
perance reform  reached  "high-water 
mark.") 

Liiixurj-  and  Frivolity. 

"5.  The  very  marked  increase  of  lux- 
ury and  frivolity  in  home  circles  of 
society  since  the  close  of  the  last  vvar 
has  exerted  a  vitalizing  influence  in 
the  direction  of  intemperance." 

(Dr.  Dorchester  here  remarks:)  "In 
view  of  the  five  faregoing  considera- 
tions, it  may  now  be  seriously  qu.-^s- 
tioi:ed  whether  the  ratio  of  total  ab- 
stainers has  been  maintained  up  to  the 
point  which  had  been  attained  35  years 
ago."  (18.50). 

(That  is  definite  enough,  surely— f  w- 
er  abstainers  and  more  alcohol  consum- 
ed than  35  years  ago.   True,  doubtless.) 

"fi.  The  neglect  to  properly  enforce 
the  Maine  laws  enacted  .30  years  ago, 
the  consequent  widespread  conviction 
of  their  failure;  the  repeal  of  all  of 
them  excepting  in    three  .'.;tntos." 

(Now,  thifi  is  the  i ncos.'^.in t  wall  of 
the  teetotal-prohil)itioiiists.  "Prohib- 
itory laws  fall  because  they  arc 
not  enforced."  Who  Is  to  blam(-?  Why, 
the  people  at  whose  instigation  they 
are  enacted,  of  course.  Is  it  not 
cldldi.sh?  It  is  being  constantly  iterat- 
ed anil  reiterated  that  "this  Is  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  pof>ple" — the  people 
make  the  laws,  then,  and   it  is  for  the 


people  to  enforce  the  laws.  Why,  the 
trouble  is  people  make  laws  in  oider 
to  ease  their  consciences,  and  then 
tireak  them  to  gratify  their  appeti  es. 
'The  flesh  wars  against  the  spirit  and 
the  spirit  against  tne  flesh,"  and  so 
people  cannot— really  will  not— do  the 
ihiiigs  which  they  pretend  to  want  to 
do.  If  the  people  pass  laws,  not  only 
m  advance  of  public  sentiment,  but 
also  in  advance  of  their  own  individual 
appetites,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  an 
executive  to  enforce  such  laws  must 
emanate  from  some  source  other  than 
these  people  themselves.  The  people 
who  clamor  for  such  laws  under  such 
circumstances  will  not  themselves  en- 
force them.) 

"7.  In  some  states,  Maine,  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  are  over  dependence 
on  law." 

(^es.  I  think  so.  Suppose  the  total 
pronibition  party  were  lo  succeed  in 
li- jjuing  a  T.  f.  president  in  tne  VVhitd 
nouse,  and  getting  a  T.  P.  amenament 
to  i^ne  teoeral  constitu.ion  and  a  T.  P. 
liquor  law  enacted  in  every  state,  what 
WuUid  resultr  Why,  all  ine  breweries 
would  shut  up,  01  course;  but  moi\- 
whisky  and  rum  would  be  maae  than 
ever—every  hiU  and  every  valley  would 
aniarm  with  "moonshiners."  a  stand- 
ing army  of  lOo.OuO  men  could  not  en- 
loice  such  a  law,  under  present  circum- 
stances. I^et  retormers-  remember  that 
beiore  the  .Savior  came  John  the  l^ap- 
t.st  to  prepare  the  way,  and  all  proiu- 
bitory  liquor  laws  must  mevitaoiy  tail 
until  the  majority  of  the  peop.e  are 
weaned  from  a  desire  for  the  th.ng 
prohibited.  The  people  do  not  wane 
utetilled   spirits;   they   do   want  beer.> 

"S.  VVitnin  the  last  10  years— pei  naps 
more— many  highly  respected  persons 
who  for  many  years  were  active  in 
temperance  reform  movements  have 
lallen  out  of  the  ranks,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  disgust  occasioned  by  the 
bitterness,  the  vituperation,  ranting 
and  narrowness  of  unwise  temperance 
reformers." 

(That  is  so.  I  can  bear  witness  mv- 
self  to  the  truth  of  what  the  doctor 
says  here.  Because  I  do  not  pronounce 
the  shibboleth  of  the  dominant  party,  I 
am  counted  with  the  enemy,  j.  ain 
■■piaying  into  the  hands  of  the  hqu.ir 
trattic,"  I  am  "an  apologist  for  beer.  " 
for  many  years  it  has  been  custonuiry 
for  ultra  teetotalers  to  regard  an  in- 
corrigable  drunkard  in  a  much  more 
favorable  light  than  they  do  a  tem- 
perate drinker,  who  wa&  never  intox- 
icated in  his  life,  and  to  treat  wine 
and  beer  as  being  much  more  dan- 
gerous commodities  than  rum  and 
whisky  are.) 

The  doctor's  remaining  reasons  for 
reverses  and  failures  have  reference 
to  committing  this  great  reform  to 
party  politics,  which  he  thinks  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  in  this  opinion  ], 
of  course,  agree  with  him. 

Tectoialcr.s  .Souiiileil. 

On  April  6,  1885,  the  Rev.  Dr.  vVil- 
bur  P.  Crafts  of  New  York  mailed  a 
circular  letter  to  the  leading  teetot;^' 
advocates,  men  and  women,  in  ine 
United  States.  (3).  This  circular  con- 
tained six  questions;  and  answers 
were  requested  to  each.  I  will  now 
give  these  several  question.?  and  an 
abstract  of  the  answers,  in  the  small- 
est possible  compass.  Answers  were 
received  from  the  following  29  per- 
sons: 

Frances  Wlllard,  SalUo  F.  Chapin,  J.  N. 
Stearns.  D.  C.  Babcock,  D.  D.,  Gen.  CUntDii 
li.  Flsk.  Caroline  H.  Uuol,  Mniy  A.  Wonil- 
bridKC,  Mrs.  L.  M.  N.  Sle.arns,  Ksthor 
J'liKh.  Mary  B.  Wlllard,  Mr.H.  L.  McT^.auKli- 
lin.     Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  Col.  George  VV. 
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Bain.  George  W.  Bungay.  Edward  Cars- 
well.  Rev.  H.  W.  Conant.  Joseph  Cook. 
D.  D..  Gen.  Niel  Dow,  John  B.  Finch. 
Samuel  Hastings,  A.  A.  Hopkins,  A.  A. 
Miner.  D.  D..  LL.  D.,  William  H.  Patton, 
J.  O.  Peck,  Gen.  Louis  Wagner.  Rev.  and 
Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith.  Hon.  J.  P.  St. 
John.  J.  K.  Seeley,  D.  D.,  D.  R.  Lock. 

These  are  all  well-known  nami-s. 
The.v  are  the  names  of  the  recognize.! 
leaders  in  the  temperance  reform  as  it 
then  was  being  carried  on.  An  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  them  will  not 
only  show  what  they  think  about  the 
results  of  their  efforts  in  the  past  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  but  it 
will  also  show  what  the  settled  policy 
is  to  those  who  have  assumed  to 
tl  emselves  the  responsibility  of  dirjct- 
ing  this  great  reform  movement. 
Mr.  Craft's  first  question  was  this: 
"In  your  opinion  does  the  past  teai.'n 
that  abstinence  from  alcohol  in  the 
new  century  should  be  really  'total.' 
including  abstinence  not  only  from  dis- 
tilled spirits,  ale,  wme.  lager  beer, 
new  cider,  but  also  from  alcoholic 
foods  and  alcoholic  medicines?" 

The  reader  will  see  that  total  ab- 
stinence according  to  advanced  tem- 
perance teaching  has  now  quite  a 
comprehensive  significance.  It  looks 
now  to  total  abolition  of  spirituous 
flavoring  in  pudding  sauces,  soothing 
syrups,  tinctures,  extracts,  perfumer.v. 
and,  I  suppose,  the  burning  of  al- 
cohol In  spirit  lamps,  because  ,a  re- 
formed inebriate  might,  you  know,  be 
so  overcome  by  the  smell  as  to  chew 
the  wick.  Members  had  been  advocat- 
ing this  doctrine,  so  Dr.  Craft  seeni.'^ 
to  have  been  determined  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  really  the  opinion  of 
the  recognized  leaders  that  In  order 
to  attain  the  object  which  each  had 
in  view,  it  was  really  necessary  to 
advocate  and  insist  on  such  extreme 
measures. 

Many  are  UnlieiKllng. 

Some  evidently  did  think  so,  for  the 
following  all  gave  an  unqualified 
"yes,"  or  an  equally  emphatic  affirm- 
ative answer  in  other  words  to  this 
question,  viz.:  Miss  Willard, 
Chapin,  Mrs.  "Woodbrldge.  Mrs.  Stev- 
ens, Miss  Pugh,  Mrs.  Willard.  S.  D. 
Hastings,  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Minor, 
Gen.  Wagner,  J.  N.  Stearns,  Gen. 
FIsk,  Hon.  Green  Clay  Smith,  Hon. 
J.  P.  St.  John,  Prof.  Seeley  and  D. 
R.  Lock.  Mrs.  Buel  said,  "I  cannot 
but  think  the  time  must  come  when 
alcohol  will  be  no  longer  used  as  a 
food  or  as  a  medicine." 

Dr.  Cijyler  answered:  "It  should  be 
total  from  all  intoxicating  tjeverages. 
And  the  question  of  alcoholic  medi- 
cir.e.s — strictly  such — must  be  left  to 
the  doctors.  A  pretended  advance  in 
the  second  century  may  otherwi.se  in- 
volve a  loss  of  what  was  gained  In  the 
first  century.  Our  real  Thermopylae  is 
to  overthrow  the  drinking  usages  of 
society.  Gain  that,  and  ail  is  gained. 
With  that  victory  goes  the  dram  shop; 
we  are  reformers,  not  visionaries." 

Geo.  W.  Bungay  said:  "Yes,"  Svs  to 
beverages,  but  he  thought  a  substitute 
for  alcoholic  medicines  can  be  and 
should  be  provided. 
Mr.  Ca.well  evaded. 
Rev.  Mr.  Conant  hedged.  He  said: 
"Total  abstinence  is  the  only  safety 
for  self  or  others,  and  for  many  the 
use  of  alcoholic  medicines  is  Inevitable 
ruin." 

Joseph  Cook  answered:  "Yes,  unless 
for  medicine  under  the'  guidance  of  a 
very  prudent  and  learned  physician." 

Gen.  Nell  Dow  did  not  answer  the 
question  squarely. 

John  B.  Fisk  also  dodged  It. 


W.  K.  Paton  said:  "It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  the  cause  to  advocate  abstl- 
ntmce  from  alcoholic  medicines  at  this 
time." 

Dr.  Peck  answered:  "Yes,  as  to  bev- 
erages. Medical  experts  must  answer 
the  question  as  to  medicines." 

Dr.  Craft's  second  question  had  refer- 
ence to  prohibition.  The  first,  it  will 
have  been  noticed,  had  reference  to 
total  abstinence.    It  was  as  follows; 

"In  your  opinion,  does  the  past  teach 
that  prohibition  should  .ilso.  he  total 
In  the  new  century,  not  for  Sunda.v 
only  or  minors  onl.v.  or  local  option 
towns  only,  or  states  only,  but  also 
for  the  territories  controlled  by  the 
national  government,  and  without  an.v 
exception  allowing  the  manufacture  or 
importation  of  alcohol  for  visi^  in  medi- 
cines or  the  arts." 

Proliiltf tioii  Witli  n  Veii«'canoe. 

That  would  be  pro-high-bition  with  .a 
vengeance,  would  it  not.  reader?  Well. 
th.1t  is  what  they  want  seemingly,  for 
16  again  (not  all  the  same  persons) 
out  of  the  29  gave  a  positive  affirma- 
tive answer  to  this  second  question, 
viz:  Miss  Willard,  Mrs.  Chaiiin,  Mrs. 
Buel.  Mrs.  Woodbridge.  Mrs.  Stevens, 
Miss  Pugh,  Mrs.  Willard,  Col.  W.  i?aln. 
Edward  Cisswell.  Rev.  H.  W.  Conant. 
Gen.  Dow.  S.  D.  H.i.«tin,gs,  A.  A.  Hop- 
kins, Dr.  Miner,  Gen.  Wagner.  I.  N. 
Stearn.9. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  said:  "As  to  the 
sale  a.nd  use  of  alcohol  in  medicines 
and  the  arts.  I  do  not  know,  but, 
viewing  the  advance  of  the  past,  I 
dare  believe  even  this  will  come  "  (Oh, 
woman,  great  is  th.v  faith,  but  this  is 
not  the  age  of  miracles.) 

Dr.  Cuyler  said  to  this  question: 
"There  are  so  many  oh.iectlons  to 
'constitutional  amendments'  in  favor 
of  prohibition  that  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  them.  Why  make  a  constitu- 
tion prohibitive  of  li-iuor  saloons, 
when  It  is  not  prohibitive  of  murder, 
theft,  blasphemy  or  any  other  wrong? 
Put  suppressive  laws  on  the  statute 
books  and  enforce  them  and  do  not 
tamper  with  fundamental  constitu- 
tions. It  is  danirerous  business. 
Finally,  all  must  depend  on  laws  for 
constitutions  contain  no  penalties,  or 
even   legal  procedures.'' 

George  W.  Bungay  answered:  "yes, 
as  to  beverages  and  the  most  rigid 
legislation  to  guard  the  use  of  al- 
cohol In  mechanics  and  arts." 

liPvel-Henrted  Men. 

W.  H.  Patton  said:  "If  wo  are  to 
liave  aleoliol  inannfa«'<nro«1  in  tlie 
I'nifert  Stntos.  lot  it  I>o  niulor  tlio 
snitor^'i.sion  of  tlio  pfo^-oriiiii<»iit, 
:it  Olio  or  ti^'O  poiiitN,  liko  oiii* 
<M>iii.  iiiifl  .sold  oiil>-  for  iiKMlioiiiii  I 
uiifl  nio<'li  n  II  ii'al  |»iir|ioM<-M.  ami 
niiilor  tlio  v«>ry  .stri«-tost  restri*-- 
tlon,  with  as  iiiik'Ii  iliMorotion 
as  other  ilnntjorons  iioisons. 
Were  we  hero  to  adoiit  extreme  meas- 
ures we  would  drive  some  from  us. 
We  find  some  preachers  condemnin.g 
the  use  of  unfermentrd  wine  at  com- 
munion." 

Dr.  Peck  said:  "I  firmly  believe 
that  prohibition  Is  the  only  legally 
and  morally  righteous  settlement  of 
the  question  concerning  tlie  sale  of 
all  Intoxicants  as  a  beverage.  I  con- 
sider it  ignorant  impiidi  iice,  or  bun- 
combe for  me.  a  l;i\iri,iii  in  the  arts 
and  medicine,  dogfri:i  I  ii  :i  I  l  y  to  make 
deliverances  on  thi.^  qLifstion,  when 
I  cannot  fully  claim  to  be  an  expert. 
This  Is  fanaticism." 


(Rather  a  hard  rap  on  the  knuckk^s 
of  the  li;  named  above  who  came 
down  with  such  a  dogmatic  "yes"  to 
this  question.) 

Dr.  Craft's  third  question  does  not 
immediately  bear  on  the  matter  now 
in  hand.  The  fourth  question  was 
this: 

"In  your  .iudgment,  what  methods 
of  temperance  work  have  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting  by  the 
closing  centur.N  ?" 

ScotohinK'    tlie  Snalve. 

Now  if  these  officials  had  answered 
this  question  fairl.v  and  squarely,  we 
should  h?.-v'e  had  some  very  valuable 
data  to  go  by  In  judging  of  methods, 
but  none  of  them  gave  a  straightfor- 
w.ird  answer  to  the  question.  How- 
ever, what  they  did  say  Is  valuable 
as  far  as  it  goes. 

Mrs.  Chapain,  George  W.  P.iingn.v, 
Samuel  D.  Hastings.  Gen.  W:i;;ncr. 
Dr.  Babcock,  Hon.  Green  ('lay  Sniilli 
and  D.  R.  Ijock  thought  "every  ef- 
fort to  promote  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance had  done  more  or  less  good." 

Miss  Willard  thoughl  lhal  Ihc  mi  l'n- 
ods  that  had  been  w('ii;lir(l  ind  I'diiiHl 
wanting  were  "modeiation''  in  llu' 
use  of  alcoholic  poisons  in  a.n.v  foi  ni. 
"Scotching"  the  snake  that  ought  to 
he  killed. 

Miss  Stevens  answered:  "High  li- 
cense, it  seems  to  me,  mus?t  always 
be  in  reality  a  failure.  The  substttu- 
tlon  o.t  light  wines  for  distilled  spirits 
as  .a  temperance  measure  is  always  a 
delusion  and  a  snare." 

Miss  Pugh  said.  ".\ll  wliii-li  slo])s 
short  of  tdtal  abstineiu  i^  t'nr  ihc  indl- 
vldu.al  and  total  iirohibition  for  the 
state,  and  especially  those  which  look 
only  to  the  reform  of  the  drinkers." 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  VVillJird  siiid:  "Tem- 
perance work  in  si'i  ii  l  nidcrs,  so- 
called  temperance  miMsiircs,  such  as 
high  license  taxation,  governmental 
and  state." 

Mrs.  McLaughlin  answered:  "Moral 
suasion  as  a  single  mode." 

(Wise  women,  all!  Miss  Willard 
thought  it  was  a  mistake  to  scotch  the 
.sriiake  that  ought  to  be  killed;  but, 
some  one  in  giving  a  recipr  for  mak- 
ing a  rabbit  pie,  said  thai  I  lie  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  catch  Ihe  rabbit, 
and  so  Miiss  Willard  should  have  re- 
memibered  that  before  killing  a  snake 
the  'first  thing  to  do  is  to  catch  the 
snake  and  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
catch  a.  snake  Is  .to  "scotch"  it.) 

Nnw  hc-ar  Dr.  Cuyler  again.  It  i.s  a 
p'.easiHi-  111  listen  to  n<ne  wlm  lalks 
cnrniiioii  si'iisc,  even  if  Wi'  ciiiuhiI  :i>;i'ec 
Willi  .ill  he  Ikis  to  s,-i\-.  In  r.'\er- 
end  gentlcin-i  ii'.^  (ipinimi  nu'lluids 
of  temi)i'ranic  wi>ik  vvliiih  li.i\'c  been 
tried  anil  lomiil  wanting  are; 

1.  All    .1 1 1 'III!  ii  s    to    divorce  temiierance 

frnm    Ijihle  leliKien, 

2.  All  relian(!e  on  mere  pari  \  )  il  i  I  rnmis. 
concocted   bePoce  electirin  to  i-iiNh 

3.  All  efforts  to  change  i  nnsi  il  iil  ions 
without  pilucating  the  people  to  gu'e  up  the 
drinking  eiistnnis. 

4.  Kvery  pft'urt  at  legal  reform  which 
does  nr>t  liuild  on  and  rulkiw  a  souml  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

5.  Secret  orders  (like  Tcmiilais.  etc..) 
are  very  useful,  hut  are  liniileil  in  their 
reach;  use  them,  but  do  nut  rel.v  tmi  murh 
on  them. 

Col.  Bain  said:  "Ml  mitlinds  slinrt 
of  |ot;il  .'ibstinenee  and  Intal  pinliilii- 
tinn  have  been  we':;.;lieil  and  tmind 
W;i  n  I  i  ML'. ' ' 

(I'lil  i;;iin's  idea  of  what  total  abstl- 
neiii'e  ami  prnliiliition  should  be  is  giv- 
en above,  in  answer  to.  Dr.  ("raft's 
first  and  .second  questions.  How  does 
Col.  liain  know  that  such  abstinence 


FIRST,  "SCOTCH"  THE  SNAKE,  THEN— 
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and  prohibition  as  he  advocates  would 
not  be  a  failure  al.^o?  It  never  lias 
lieen  tried  and  never  will  be  trieil — 
certainly  not  in  our  day  and  tjenera- 
tion.  At  any  rate  what  is  this  answer 
but  a  confession  that  all  methods  tried 
hitherto  have  resulte«l  in  failure?) 

Rev.  H.  W.  Conant  answered  to  this 
fourth  question:  "The  moderation  the- 
ory: the  limited  pledgre.  and  the  license 
system." 

JtKseph  Cook  answered:  "Moderate 
or  doubtful  pledfjes  ai\d  other  fashion- 
able half  anil  half  measures." 

(The  whnic  hop;  or  none  of  course). 

Dr.  Miner  said:  "All  systems  of  li- 
cense, hisrh  and  low.  all  side  attempts, 
or  circumstantial  inttrference  with  the 
traffic,  whether  by  sireen  laws,  bar 
siii)pressii>n.  time  limitations,  or  laws 
which  make  the  seller  judge  of  the 
drinker." 

All  Koiind  Wnntliif!:. 

Dr.  Peck  said:  "All  of  them,  all 
have  been  found  wanting.  It  is  an  ex- 
act statement  of  truth  that  all  have 
been  found  wanting  in  complete  effi- 
ciency. Some  methods  have  done  much, 
others  little.  Prohibitory  law  is  need- 
ed: but  intelligent  intense,  inflexible 
public  sentiment  is  more  needed  and 
needed  more  and  more." 

(Dr.  Peek  and  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  don't 
seem  to  ag-ree  as  to  the  methods  which 
have  been  heretofore  tried  and  found 
wanting.) 

J.  H.  Stearns  answered  thus:  "1. 
Concentrating  too  much  exclusively 
upon  one  phase  of  the  question.  2. 
Turning  your  guns  on  temperance  men 
and  women  who  do  not  bow  down  to 
your  especial  dogma,  instead  of  fight- 
ing the  common  enemy.  3.  Neglecting 
the  educational  features  and  forces  of 
reform.  4.  Depending  on  high  license, 
excise  leagues  and  other  temporary  ex- 
pedients .Ts  the  end  sought." 

Hon.  J.  P.  St.  John  said:  "The  meth- 
ods of  the  democratic  and  republican 


parties.  The  license  system  is  a  fraud 
and  a  failure."  (A  politician's  answer, 
evident  l.v.) 

Well,  the  generals  and  the  general- 
esses  of  the  teetotal  army  seem  to  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  pointing  out  "the 
methods  that  have  been  found  want- 
ing"— in  other  words,  the  causes  or 
their  failure.  We  can  all  do  that  quite 
easily,  and,  like  them,  most  of  us  are 
prone  to  try  and  shi;)  the  'IjUime  for 
nur  niisl  ikes  fnim  oui'  own  shoulders 
mi  h>  tluisc  of  Slim.'  rlsi'.  ])ut.  when 
tlu\-  canu  to  pnint  out  the  successful 
methods  they  did  not  get  along  so 
well.  Most  of  them  had  very  little  or 
nothing  to  say. 

The  fifth  question,  and  the  last  which 
I  shall  now  rotice,  was  this: 

"In  your  judgment.  wha,t  methods  of 
temperance  work  has  the  closing  cen- 
tury tried  and  proved?" 

The  substance  of  all  the  answers  to 
this  question  may  be  resolved  into 
three  points:  Personal  abstinence,  na- 
tional prohibition,  education  for  the 
young,  with  a  variety  of  changes  rung 
on  each.  One  or  two  as  a  sample  may 
suffice  to  show  the  general  drift. 

Mrs.  Chapin  said:  "I  do  not  consider 
that  prohibition  has  had  or  can  have 
a  fair  trial  as  long  as  the  United 
States  receives  a  revenue  from  pro- 
hibition towns.  Counties  or  states  for 
the  sale  of  liquor." 

Mrs.  Buel  answered:  "Education, 
and  almost  everything,  as  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome." 

The  CMiiipai;;'!!  of  Law. 

This  symposium,  like  many  another 
"merry  feast"  of  the  old  sort,  where 
the  wit  came  out  as  the  wine  went  in, 
has  given  us  an  insight  into  the  coun- 
cils of  the  teetotal  chieftains,  and, 
putting  it  all  together,  one  thing  is 
quite  clear:  the  teetotalers  have  prac- 
tically abandoned  their  old  "plan  of 
campaign"  and  liave  now  entered  on 
a  new  one,  the  basis  of  which  is  law. 


In  looking  over  these  answers,  the 
thing  that  strikes  one  first  of  all  is, 
how  very  much  more  extreme  in  their 
views  the  women  are  than  the  men. 
The  women  vote,  almost  unanimously, 
that  total  abstinence  means  total  ab- 
sence and  that  total  prohibition  means 
total  annihilation.  Miss  Willard 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all 
her  sisters  when  she  said:  "The  snake 
is  to  be  killed  not  scotched."  I  am 
afraid  that  our  lady  friends  have  as 
little  idea  how  to  go  practically  to 
work  to  kill  the  liquor  traffic  as  they 
would  have  if  they  were  sent  ->nto  the 
woods  to  kill  snakes. 

Scotoliiiis'  Snakes. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  if  I  wanted  to 
kill  a  snake,  I  first  "scotched"  liim.  if 
I  could.  That  is,  I  provided  myself 
with  a  stout  stick  two  or  three  feet 
long  and  terminating  at  the  bottom 
like  a  letter  Y.  On  discovering  his 
snakeship  rimning  along  the  ground, 
the  Y  part  of  the  stick  was  brought 
down  over  his  back,  as  near  his  liead 
as  possible,  and  enough  of  my  weight 
brought  to  bear  on  tlie  stick  to  pin 
him  to  the  earth— his  life  was  then  in 
my  liands.  That  is  tlie  way  to  kill 
snakes  and  that  is  the  way  to  kill  the 
liquor  traffic — "scotch"  it,  get  control 
of  it  first.  If  you  can't  get  total  pro- 
hibition, get  partial  prohibition:  if  you 
can't  get  prohibition  of  any  kind,  get 
license  of  some  kind,  get  what  you 
can.  If  you  can't  scotch  the  sn'alie 
by  the  head,  scotch  it  by  the  tail,  but 
squeeze  hard,  or  he  will  get  away 
from  you;  get  control  of  it  some  how 
or  other.  You  stand  a  very  poor 
chance  of  killing  either  snake  or 
liquor  traffic  while  it  is  running  around 
loose.  Women  who  can't  kill  a  mouse 
and  know  so  little  about  scotching  a 
snake  had  better  leave  the  liquor  traf- 
fic in  other  hands. 


(1)  Cantour  lectures. 

(2)  For  increase  since  1SS5,  see  later. 

(3)  Craft's  Temp.   Century,  p.  150. 


Diagram  showing  consumption  o£  alcoholic  liauors  in  the  United  States  per  caoita  of  the  population.  l:or  each  decade  ot 
100  years.  1792  to  1SD2.    Scale:    One-halt  inch  eciuals  100,000.000  people  and  100,000,00"Kallons 


EXPI-AlVAT'IOiN. 


The  spaces  between  the  horizontal  lines  renresent  years.  The  space  between  the  top  two  lines  shows  eight 
years,  1792-lSOO.    The  space  between  the  bottom  two  lines  shows  two  years,  1S90-1S92.    All  the  other  spaces  repre- 

The^three  straight  perpendicular  lines  are  lines  from  which  the  different  points  of  the  broKen  lines  are 
measured.  The  first  broken  line  to  the  lett— A.  B.— is  the  line  of  population.  The  distance  froni  this  to  the 
straight  line  to  the  right  of  it,  at  the  ^joint  where  it  intersects  the  horizontal  lines,  shows  the  population  for  each 

decacle^^  broken  line— C.  D.— to  the  right  of  the  same  straight  line  is  the  line  of  consumption  of  wine.  The  sev- 
eral distances  between  it  and  the  straight  line,  as  before,  showing  the  consumption  for  each  year  in  gallons. 

The  broken  line— E.  F.— represents  the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits,  and  is  measured  from  the  straigtit 
line  at  its  left  in  the  same  way  and  by  the  same  scale.  -,  .  „ 

The  broken  line— G.  H.— represents  the  consumption  of  beer,  and  is  measured  in  the  same  way  by  the  same 
scale.   The  figures  on  the  broken  lines  are  gallons  per  capita  of  the  population  per  annum. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  is  easy  seeing  by  the  answers 
given  by  the  advocates  of  uncompro- 
mising teetotalism  to  the  questions 
propounded  by  Dr.  Craft,  that  they 
were  then  in  a  quandary  and  really 
did  not  know  what  to  do  next.  They 
are  in  the  same  condition  at  this  day 
and  have  practically  come  to  a  full 
stop.  They  will  not  acknowledge  it, 
but  outsiders  can  see  the  hapless  po- 
sition they  are  in,  if  they  cannot  see 
it  themselves.  They  all,  seemingly, 
agree  that  personal  abstinence  is  one 
cf  the  things  that  have  proved  efll- 
cient;  but  what  are  they  doing  now 
to  induce  people  to  abstain?  Very 
little  indeed.  Irstead  of  reforming 
the  thief  they  are  only  putting  out 
of  reach  all  the  things  that  he  is 
likely  to  steal.  That  is,  instead  of 
trying  to  reform  a  drinker  by  getting 
him  to  abstain  from  drink,  they  are 
now  letting  the  idrunkard  alone  until 
such  time  as  they  can  get  a  law  for 
putting  the  drink  whore  they  think 
he  can't  get  it.    There  are  fewer  to- 


tal abstainers  now  than  there  were 
20,  30  or  40  years  ago,  in  proportion  to 
the  population;  they  say  so  them- 
selves. They  acknowledge  that  there 
were  4,000,000  abstainers  in  the  United 
States  in  1840. 

Then  "government  prohitition"  is 
recommended.  I  have  shown  that  12 
out  of  I'J  states  tried  their  kind  of 
prohibition  and  abandoned  it.  Mrs. 
Chapin  thinks  "prohibition  has  not 
had,  and  cannot  have,  a  fair  trial  so 
long  as  the  United  States  government 
receives  .a  revenue  from  prohibition 
states;"  that  may  be  so,  but  then  that 
is  the  difiliculty,  and  the  question  is, 
v/hat  is  to  be  done  about  it?  We  are 
not  going  to  revc  lutionize  the  govern-, 
nient  of  this  country  and  establish  a 
monarchy  in  order  to  enforce  an  un- 
natural prohibitory  lav/.  We  have  to 
deal  with  things  as  they  are  and  so  to 
plan  our  mode  of  operation  as  to  suit 
the  case  as  it  exists. 

It  is  true  that  the  Maine  law  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  a  success  in 
Maine.  It  has  not  killed  the  snake, 
but  it  has   "scotched"   him.    But.  it 


must  be  ren.e'iT.bered,  Maine  is  an 
except  ionMl  state.  To  begin  with,  when 
it  was  said  that  the  United  States 
was  the  most  drunken  country  on 
earth,  it  was  also  true  that  Maine 
was  the  most  drunken  state  in  tlie 
union.  Maine  never  grew  cither  bar- 
ley or  grapes  to  any  extent,  or  drank 
any  amount  of  wine  or  beer.  It  was  a 
lumber  and  fish  state,  and  the  people 
of  Maine  traded  these  commodities 
with  the  West  Indies  for  rum,  and 
molasses  which  they  made  into  rum. 
Ex-Gov.  Dingley  says: 

"In  1830,  13  distilleries  in  the  state 
made  1,000,000  gallcns  of  rum  per  an- 
num. Three  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons were  imported,  besides  cider  and 
other  liquors.  At  that  time  every  gro- 
cery sold  distilled  spirits  as  freely  as 
molasses.  la  1SS2,  with  a  population 
of  only  4.50,000,  there  were  2,000  places 
where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold. 
Their  sales  amounted  to  !HO,000,000  an- 
nually." 

The  fact  is  that  when  a  prohibitory 
law  was  fir:jt  broached  the  whole 
state,  from  the  River  St.  John  to  the 
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Piscataqua,  slank  with  rum  ancl 
drunkenness.  and  tlio  inhabitants 
wore  so  sickened  and  disgusted  with 
tiiemselves  and  the  accursed  rum  thai 
tlicy  cried  aloud  for  deliverance.  Pub- 
lic opinion  there  was  ready  for  a  pro- 
hil)it(>ry  law-a  totally  prohibitory 
law— anythinsr.  the  more  .'-tringtiU  the 
be  tter,  so  Ions  us  it  brought  the  de- 
.<;red  rcliiff.  N.;il  Dow  gave  theUi  wliat 
ihcy  wanted;  all  honor  to  him  for  It. 
Tlie  mistake  has  been  in  trying  to 
force  the  M;:iiie  law  on  ether  states 
that  r.id  not  want  it  or  need  it. 
Wliore  UruukeuiivNM  Is  Fuuiid. 

All  states  are  r.ot  like  Maine.  In 
fact  very  few  states  now  know  prac- 
tically what  rum  is.  Not  one-half  of 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country 
ever  heard  the  word  used  except  from 
temperance  orators.  Whisky  is  still 
drunk  in  larger  tiuantities  in  some 
states  but  very,  very  little  rum.  In 
most  states  the  popular  alcoholic 
drink  is  beer,  while  in  some  wine.  Is 
being  used  extensively.  And.  reader, 
uiark  this:  where  spirits — whisk.v. 
rum,  brand.v,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
of  the  kind— is  consumed  to  the  largesL 
extent,  there  will  be  the  greatest 
amount  of  drunkenness  of  the  most 
deplorable  kind,  with  all  its  attendant 
miseries  of  filth,  poverty,  disease  and 
death,  and  there  it  will  be  easiest  to 
pass  a  prohibitory  law  and  to  enforce 
it  also. 

Hut  where  the  customary  drink  is 
beer  or  wine  (pure  wine,  not  brandied 
wine),  there  will  be  less  drunkenness, 
and  what  drunkenness  there  is  will  be 
of  a  much  milder  type— it  will  not  be 
of  that  violent,  riotous,  maddening 
kind,  which  distinguishes  drunken- 
ness or  Intoxication  produced  by  dis- 
tilled spirits,  and  In  such  states  it  will 
be  dlllicult  to  pass  suppressive  laws 
and  still  more  difficult  to  reap  any 
real  benefit  from  them  if  they  are 
passed. 

People  know  that  drunkenness  is 
wrong.  No  one  will  undertake  to  de- 
fend drunkenness.  A  few  may  under- 
take to  ai)o]oglze  for  it,  ljut  none  will 
defend  it.  Kverybody  knows,  who  has 
any  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
at  all.  th.it  the  characteristic  present 
day  drunkards  are  they  who  drink 
distilled  .spirits;  when  they  do  not  reel 
.•md  fall  down  they  are  always  so  fud- 
dled as  to  In;  foolish,  asinine  and 
generally  dangerous,  and.  .ilthough  in- 
variably in  gre.it  love  with  themselves 
they  are  a  const.mt  and  insufferable 
nuisance  to  everybodv  else.  A  single 
glas.s  of  whisky.  ,or  at  most  two  or 
three,  is  <iulte  sufficient  totally  to 
Incapacitate  most  men  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  women)  not  only  for  business, 
but  for  the  company  of  any  decent 
.sober,  rc-ipectable  people.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  people  see  men  drink  a 
fi.w  glasses  of  beer,  perhaps  not  more 
than  two  or  three  a  day  at  the  most 
and  every  day  of  their  lives,  with  no 
worse  fffecls  than  would  follow  the 
drinking  .o(  »o  much  .vater,  or  at 
moul  .-in  cHii.il  ni'antlty  of  strong  tea 
or  coffee.  Anri  until  tectotaler.s  can 
convince  citlzi  iis  r.f  thl.s  republic  that 
.Miich  drinking  of  beer  Is  wrong,  injuri- 
ous, hurtful,  bad.  there  is  no  use  of 
their  setting  their  hearts  on  a  tee- 
tot;il  prohibitory  law,  for  they  will 
never  get  It. 


I  fully  believe  that  the  drinking  of 
beer  as  some  men  drink  it — by  the  gal- 
lon—>is.  literally,  by  the  gallon,  is  in- 
jui'ious.  vi  iy  injurious,  and  men  want 
to  be  tau.ylit  tliat  drinkin.g  sucli  quan- 
tities of  anything  is  injurious.  If  they 
were  to  drink  the  same  Quantity  of 
water  it  would  be  injurious.  Man  is 
not  a  camel,  with  a  stomach  large 
enough  to  carry  his  supply  of  liquid 
for  a  month.  Man's  stomach  is  a  very 
accommodating  little  affair  and  does 
its  best  to  hold  all  that  we  choose  to 
put  into  it.  It  would  seem  to  be  made 
,of  something  like  India  rubber,  it  is 
so  elastic,  only  that  when  it  gets  used 
to  being  greatly  distended  sometimes 
it  doesn't  go  back  again  very  well. 
Physiologists  tell  us  that  "when  mod- 
erately distended  it  Is  about  12  inches 
long  and  about  4  inches  across  at  its 
widest  part,  and  would  contain  about 
three  pints."  And  this  is  intended  to 
hold  all  our  food,  as  well  as  drink. 
Now  look  at  that  foolish  man  who 
thinks  nothing  of  pouring  20  ,or  .30 
glasses  of  beer  into  this  little  poucii 
every  day.  "My,  what  a  corporation." 
we  say,  and  he  is  rather  proud  of  it. 
He  thinks  it  proves  how  "nourishing" 
beer  is;  but  how  many  men  with  such 
tremendous  "corporosities"  do  we  see 
with  gray  hair  on  their  heads?  Very, 
very  few.  They  all  fill  good  big  cof- 
fins long  before  the  gray  hairs  come, 
unless  they  begin  their  intemperate 
drinking  late  in  life,  which  very  few 
do.  But  does  any  one  suppose  it  is  the 
alcohol  which  the  beer  contains  that 
has  that  tremendous  "nourishing"  ef- 
fect? Not  a  bit  of  it.  That  is  due  1^ 
the  water  which  the  beer  contains, 
not  to  the  small  percentage  of  alco- 
hol. Kliminate  the  alcohol  and  this 
effect  would  be  the  same.  Let  the 
reader  ask  any  medical  man  if  that 
is  not  so. 

ddueatiiiK  flie  Cliilclren. 

Then  the  last  thing  which  these  wise 
teetotalers  recommend  as  being  one  of 
the  things  which  have  been  tried  and 
proved  good,  is'  "education,"  and  by 
this  they  evidently  mean  educating  the 
children. 

Joseph  Cook,  writing  me  under  date 
of  May  G,  1889,  said:  "Twenty-five 
states  and  territories  now  have  laws 
making  education  in  the  common 
schools  in  the  latest  truths  of  science 
as  to  alcoholics  and  narcotics  compul- 
sory. All  the  standard  text  books  in  use 
in  the  schools,  which  contain  a  majority 
of  the  future  voters  of  the  nation,  in- 
culcate total  abstinence  from  both  al- 
coholics and  narcotics."  Mr.  Cook  is 
a  vice-president  of  the  N.  T.  S. 

We  have  here  then  the  very  latest 
phase  of  "whipping  the  drink  devil 
around  the  stump."  The  teetot.aler..-i  have 
loUowcd  him  round  and  round  and 
round,  backwards  :in.l  forwards  and  in 
every  direction.  I>ui  lie  has  alway.a 
managed  to  elu'lr  tli.-:r  grasp.  He  is 
always  on  the  opiiosite  side  of  the 
stump.  These  people  have  beccme 
tired  of  contending  with  tne  present 
generation;  they  have  evidently  come 
to  the  conclu.sion  that  this  generation 
is  everl;istingly  rei)robale;  so  they  .are 
going  to  wait  until  we  are  all  '(h:Ml 
"The  schools,"  sa.vs  Mr.  Conk,  i  mmi.hii 
the  future  voters  of  the  nation":  -o. 
the  last  re.sort  i.s"  to  educate  tlKv-;e  inl  j 
voting  their  ticket  aftt>r  we  .are  ,ill 
gone.  You  see,  reader,  the  whole  de- 
IM  iidence  now  and  the  whole  hope  fo'- 
the  future  Is  in  law.  Mr.  Cook  boasts 
that  "25  states  and  territories  now  have 
laws";  these  children  are  to  be  edu- 
cated into  enacting  and  enforcing  cer- 
tain laws,  ,  J  1' 


The  demon  of  drink  having  held  his 
own  against  attacks  by  societies,  by 
the  platform,  by  the  press,  by  the 
liolls,  and  by  cverylhing  else  that  'they 
have  tried — being  at  this  day  as  strong, 
;ictive  and  vigorous  as  he  ever  was, 
tliey  now  expect  to  "head  him  off"  by 
means  of  school  teaching,  by  implant- 
ing what  they  call  "'temperance  prin- 
ciples" in  the  minds'  of  the  young  they 
hope  when  they  get  old  they  will  not 
depart  from  them.  Will  this  plan  work? 
Will  it  have  the  desired  effect?  Will 
it  have  any  better  effect  than  the  pro- 
mulgation of  their  extreme  and  in  some 
respect  erroneous  views,  by  other 
means  and  in  other  directions? 

Doubtful,  very  doubtful,  to  say  the 
ieast.  How  much  present  drunken- 
ness, or  even  how  much  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  is  due  to  ignorance  as  to 
their  nature  and  effects?  A  little,  pe;-- 
haps.  but  very  little.  Ask  any  drunkard 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  knows  it  is 
wrong,  he  knows  it  is  injurious.  How- 
many  people  nowadays  drink  beer  as 
a  "food?"  Very  few.  Of  course,  it  de- 
pends greatly  on  What  is  to  be  taught 
at  the  schools.  If  the  exact  truth  i-; 
taught,  it  cannot  possibly  Oo  harm; 
but,  the  trouble  is  that  a  great  de;il 
of  what  is  called  "temperance  truth" 
is  really  teetotal  nonsense. 

And  then,  after  all,  is  this  not  be- 
gir^ning  at  the  wrong  end?  The  par- 
ents are  the  "tree,"  the  children  are  the 
fruit,  and  the  order  is  "Make  the  tree 
good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  gojd."  You 
may  put  all  the  beer  catechisms  you 
like  into  a  boy's  hands,  and  teach  him 
all  the  truths  or  untruths  you  like 
about  beer,  if  that  boy's  father  and 
mother  drink  beer  at  home,  and  are 
both  good,  kind,  industrious,  steady, 
sober  people — as  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  who  drink  beer  daily  are — the 
chances  are  that  that  boy  will  drink 
beer  also,  notwithstanding  all  his 
school  teaching.  If  his  father  and  his 
uncle  and  his  big  brother  smoke,  hu 
will  smoke — ten  chances  to  one.  You 
tell  h'm  tobacco  is  injurious,  that  smok- 
ing and  chewing  are  foolish,  wasteful, 
disgusting  and  offensive  'habits,  and 
you  are  right,  quite  right;  but  he  can- 
not remember  when  his  father  did  not 
chew;  and  his  father  tells  him  that  he 
"commenced  to  chew  when  he  was  4 
years  old  and  has  never  had  a  day's 
sickness  in  his  life."  The  chances  are 
that  boy  will  chew  tobacco,  or  use  it 
in  some  other  way.  I  would  rather 
have  the  teaching  that  comes  from  the 
example  of  o^ne  dozen  falhers  of  fam- 
ilies, totally  abstaining  from  alcohol, 
tobacco,  profane  and  filthy  conversa- 
tion, and  leading  godly,  chrislian  lives 
in  any  g:vcn  community,  than  all  the 
"temperance  teaching"  it  is  possible  to 
give  in  a  half-a-dozen  public  schools — 
especially  if  the  boys  are  to  be  taught 
only  by  female  teachers. 

Schools  are  good,  education  is  good, 
temperance  teaching  is  good,  but  very 
much  must  not  be  expected  of  it.  Re- 
member the  enemy  sows  'tares  as  fast 
as  we  sow  wheat.  As  soon  as  we  have 
taught  the  children  to  read  they  com- 
mence to  read  the  news  columns  of  the 
dail.v  paoers  and  tliey  do  not  learn 
much  of  temperance,  or  Christianity  or 
iin.vlhing  that  is  moraIl.v  good  frotn 
thom.  No;  if  the  temperance  reform 
is  to  go  on  we  must  return  to  first 
methods — we  must  stick  to  the  "Ps" 
preaching,  prayer,  pulpit,  platform, 
idedge,  printing  press,  prove  our  pps- 
tion.  pro|)agate  our  principles,  persuade 
the  i)eople,  bo  prudent  and  practical. 

Sunilny  Soliuol  Criiiiiiiulis. 

Let  those  who  expect  so  much  of 
school-taught  temperance  remember 
that  even  Sunday  schools  have  not 
been  an  unalloyed  success.  They  have 
done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  of  course. 
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but  how  even  they  have  failed  in  some 
respects  is  graphically  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Crafts  in  his  work  before  alluded 
to  (1).  Under  the  heading  "Criminals 
from  Sabbath  schools,"  at  page  135, 
he  gives  the  following  "startling 
facts."   He  says: 

"One  of  the  most  startling  facts 
that  my  investigations  have  developed 
is  that  a  majority  of  protestant  crim- 
inals and  slaves  of  vice  were  once 
members  of  evangelical  Sunday 
schools.  A  leaflet  on  the  conversion  oi 
children,  published  by  the  careful 
and  conservative  Children's  Special 
bervice  misaior  of  London,  states  as 
one  reason  for  seeking  tlieir  earlv 
conversion  that  'nine-tenths  of  the 
criminals  were  once  Sabbath  school 
children.'  In  reprinting  this  leaflet, 
the  United  States  Tract  sociely  of  the 
methodist  church  made  no  change  in 
the  statement;  but  it  has  been  chal- 
lenged, and  1  have  therefore  made 
careful  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter of  many  familiar  with  criminals 
and  victims  of  vice." 

llev.  J.  G.  Bass,  chaplain  of  the 
Kings  county  penitentiary,  Broblilyn, 
N.  \  .,  writes  me;  "Twenty  years  ago 
in  my  labor  among  the  criminal  class 
in  county  j^ils  and  penitentiaries.  It 
was  a  stiange  thing  to  lind  a  person 
arrested  for  crime  who  had  been  an 
attendant  at  a  Sabbath  school— per- 
haps 5  per  cent  only;  now,  and  for 
some  years  past,  7.5  per  cent  at  least 
of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  and  the 
suspected  persons  out  of  prisons  have 
been  scholars  in  fjunday  schools.'' 

The  chaplain  of  the  Smg  Sing  prison 
writes  me  of  the  prisoners:  "Those 
who  are  catholics  may  safely  be  put 
down  as  havinp  attended  Sabbath 
school,  and  most  of  the  protestants." 

The  secretary  of  the  Bowery  branch, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  New  York,  writes: 
"Very  many  of  the  vicious  and  crim- 
inal protestants  have  been  members  of 
Sabbath  schools." 

Of  the  i6  now  in  the  New  '  York 
home  for  inebriates  (all  except  two  be- 
ing protestant),  40,  that  is  Su  per  cent, 
were  orce  attendants  of  Sabbath 
schools. 

Mr.  Crafts  further  says:  "I  request- 
ed the  missionary  of  the  Florence 
mission  of  New  York  city  to  inquire 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  first  2.5 
protestai  ts  he  met  in  his  work 
among  fallen  wcmen.  and  the  appall- 
ing report  came  back  that  the  whole 
25—100  per  cent— say  they  were  once 
Sabbath  school  girls,  giving  the  name 
of  the  denomination  in  each  case." 
Dr.  Crafts  then  concludes  thus;  "Mak- 
ing all  allowarces  for  lying  or  over- 
statement, the  fact  remains  that  a 
majority  of  the  criminal  classes,  even 
among  protestants,  were  once  in  Sab- 
bath schools." 

If,  then,  such  sad  results  as  these 
follow  Sabbath  school  teaching 
which  is  devoted  entirely  to 
religious  training,  what  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  on  teaching 
temperance  in  day  schools,  where  at 
best  it  is  only  a  fancy  study,  a  side 
issue  like  calisthenics  or  military  drill, 
to  be  rushed  for  a  while,  perhaps, 
and  then  abanacred? 

The  trouble  with  our  teetotal  friends 
is.  they  are  "everj  thing  by  turns  and 
nothing  long"  Total  abstinence  is 
only  60  years  old;  temperance  orders, 
50  years  or  so;  prohibition,  say  40; 
the  woman's  movement,  .30;  third  par- 
tyism,  25:  and  now  the  great  hope 
and  t!"ist.  the3'  say,  is  in  the  chil- 
dren. "We  must  educate  them,"  say 
they,  "to  vote  right,  and  all  will  be 
v/ell — by  and  by."  Well,  go  ahead, 
ladies,   say  I,  for  I  believe  it  is  to 


them  we  owe  this  new  move  on  tlie 
temperance  chessbcj.rd — go  on;  I  wish 
you  God  speed;  do  all  tli>>  i;ii(m1  \iiu 
can.  For  my  part  I  sh.ill  idiiliiuu'  to 
tf  ckle  the  fathers  and  the  ninlher.? 
and  bi.g  brothers  and  sisters,  urging 
on  them  the  dut.v  and  the  policy  of 
i;ot  only  doing  (hemselves  no  harm, 
but  at  the  same  time  impressing  on 
them  the  i-espci  sibility  they  are  under 
to  set  a  good  example  to  Ihe  rising 
generation. 

I'arents   SIiirK  IMily. 

There  is  a  great  evil  abroad  which 
must  be  checked;  that  is,  the  tendency 
among  p;\rents  to  shirk  the  responsi- 
ibility  of  training  their  own  children  in 
religion  and  morals  and  relegate  that 
part  of  their  duty  to  strangers  who  are 
teachers  in  Sunday  and  day  schools. 
The  duty  may  be  shirked,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility cannot.  Fathers  and 
mothers  are  responsible,  not  only  for 
the  example  the.v  set  their  own  chil- 
dren, but  also  for  the  example  they  set 
other  people's  children — in  fact,  every- 
body about  them.  "No  man  liveth  to 
himself."  This  is  a  moral  reform,  and 
moral  reforms  must  begin  within.  The 
heart  must  be  changed,  salvation 
comes  through  faith.  Men  must  be 
made  to  believe  in  abstinence.  If 
they  are  convinced  that  abstinence  Is 
right  they  will  most  likely  practice  ab- 
stinence; their  example  will  inlluence 
others;  men,  like  sheep  and  geese,  fol- 
low a  leader.  But  how  shall  they  be- 
lieve in  what  they  have  not  heard  of? 
So  the  pulpit  and  the  press  and  the 
platform  must  be  kept  agoing.  There 
must  Ije  no  let  up.  Don't  let  go  to 
spit  or.  your  hj  nds,  if  it  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  better  grip,  or  all 
will  be  lost,  and  you  will  have  to  be- 
gin again.  Ascertain  what  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is.  Don't  claim 
what  you  cannot  substantiate.  Press 
the  points  that  are  admitted.  "Be  sure 
you  are  right  then  go  ahead."  Keep 
negging  on  one  point  until  you  make 
it.  There  must  be  no  mountebanking: 
calm,  serious,  impassioned,  earnest 
reasoning  is  what  tells.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands flocked  to  hear  Gough's  eloquence 
and  see  his  inimitahle  mimicry,  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  did  as 
much  good  as  many  more  simple  ap- 
peals did. 

Then,  too  much  must  not  toe  ex- 
nected  at  once.  That  is  the  great  mis- 
take of  the  totalersi.  They  want  to 
reach  the  goal  at  one  bound.  It  can- 
not 'be  done.  Be  satisfied  with  a  gain, 
be  it  little  or  much,  and  hol.l  whnt 
you  get.  On  'board  a  shiji  ii  ,  ;i  20 
sailors  are  pulling  on  a  rnii.  i..  i;iisp 
a  sail,  one  of  their  number  h:is  Ihe  .ml 
nf  the  rope  avrminl   i  iii.l;i\-ing  pin;  IiN 

duty  is  to  hol<l  lllcy  gel;  Ill 

they  sing  away  Ijcnd  all  their  vvi  ight 
and  strength  on  the  rone  and  as  they 
let  up  the  one  man  pulls  in  the  slack, 
and  so  they  continue  until  the  sail  is 
un  secure  and  fast.  So  thev  accom- 
plish their  purpose.  The  sail  goes  up 
and  it  stays  up,  and  they  nre  then 
ready  to  hoist  ano'ther  sail  in  the 
same  way.  So,  at  "rast.  the.v  get  all 
sail  set,  and  with  a  fair  wind  they 
finally  enter  the  desired  haven.  Theii. 
the  judicious,  wise  captain  is  very 
careful  not  to  set  innr,  I  ban  he 

can  carry.  In  a,  l:  il,  mI  uiimI,  how- 
ever fair,  he  somi  lim  ^  lias  i..  I'lirl  his 
ma.in.sail  and  go  undi  r  flose  leefcd  top- 
sails, but  at  other  times  he  may  set 
all  sail,  even  to  his  studding  sails.  But 


these  tettotal  cnplains  wamt  to  crowd 
on  all  sail  at  all  limes;  thi'  eon.sc- 
quence  is  the.v  have  run  their  .ship 
aground  and  nearly  lo.<;l  it  many  a 
time  and  have  constantly  had  to  put 
back  to  port  in  a  leaky  condition  for 
repairs. 

It  is  bfetter  for  a  mian  to  lake  a 
pled.g-e  to  abstain  from  arilc>nl  spirits 
and  keep  it  than  it  is  for  liim  In  lake 
llu-  leelotal  idcdgc  and  bn  ik  il.  11  is 
beller  tn  lakr  llu  tret,,lil  pledge  for 
a  year  n\]  Irial  ami  kic-p  il  to  the 
lellir  llian  il  is  In  laki'  sm-li  a  pledge 
tlinimlil  InssI  \-  Ini-  a  lil'r  liini'.  anil  llnai 
foi-gi'l  all  .ibnni  il  in  a  nnml  h,  as  bnn  - 
dnds  nf  ilmn^mils  liax'c  ilnn.-.  Tin- 
bi'ble  sa\'  ■  Il  is  Imlhr  nnt  In  vow 
than  to  \ii\\  ,mhI  ni.l  na.w"  ,aiid  in  my 
hunublc  lipiiMiMi  il  wiMil.l  havn  been  far 
hotter  I'nr  ihnsr  slalns  wliiili  Inn'c  had 
a  teetoilal  prnliihi  1 1  n-y  law  ami  llnai  re- 
pealed it,  nt\er  to  have  lia.l  sncli  .^, 
law  at  all.  Ever.v  time  an  allcinpted 
reform  fails,  the  last  slal.  is  worse 
than  the  firsi,  and  il  is  al\va.\s  ninre 
difficult   to  sncli   H'liunis  a  snr- 

ond  time.  A  ~  P.  lip'  I'lilnm  nt  local 
option  ami  si  iL  ni,  ,liil  li  I  inn  we  will 
let  the  IImii  S,  nalnr  T.lair  nf  New 
Hampslni-'  nx  idi  lu-c    Spraking  at 

tlie  coiilrri  iK'n  in  .SI.  (irnrge's  hall, 
Philadelphia,  in.  18S5,  he  said: 

Reform  'J'liiit  Is  Abortive. 

These  prohibitory  laws  have  parti.ally  suc- 
ceeded and  partially  tailed.  Why  have 
they  failed?  Because  they  were,  save  in 
the  principle  involved.  In  no  sense  pro- 
hibitory laws  at  all.  They  did  iinl.  and 
they  do  not,  and  they  cannni  whrn  on- 
arted  by  a  state  nnly,  previ  nl  lln'  I  raf- 
fle in  inp'xi'a  I  i  iil;  linnors.  'riif  linaur  trat- 
flo  ooniiM  i-^.'s  v.'isM\  111. II-..  ihiiii  I  111.  ictail 
sale  or  I  hr  w  In  il.sii  Ir  ami  iilail  liana- 

nctlnn.  'I'lii'  Inpiiii  iiilli.'  i^  ;ii  I.I  i.a  lly  in- 
dependent in  I  111::..  .l.'L;t.'i  ..[  :ill\  sllilr 
and  in  an  ali^.-liH.'  .i.'..-'i  ..i  in.isl  nt  Un. 
states.  True,  il  tin.  ihiiikiim  lial.il  were 
not  so  powerful  and  so  univrsal  il  iniKht 
he  somewhat  different.  Hut  nnw.  i.very 
little  hanilft  an.l  alinnst  i.\i-i,\-  Inuise  holds 
out  Us  iii..ii..\  II.  ilir  ulinl,.  laiiil  and  the 
whole  raiili  i.ii  ;i..iiii^  .liiiik.  II  can  be 
made  evciyw  hi  ll'  ami  ninl.a-  lli"  pnit<-'ftion 
of    the   armies   ami    na\i..:    .  .i    i  h.  ii.ilion 

and  of  the  world:    If  it  ...m.  :    i          i.  .\niid 

the  J^cap.  ak'ohol  in  tla  ni  ij^iii  il  pa.  k.it^es 
can  1...  11.11. ..1  iiiP.  111..  Ilai-  ..t  ^-vryy  eat. ill 
as  w.'ll  as  e\.i\-  palace  in  Ihe  e.iuntr'\'. 
Bui  Imu  ni.i.l.Mlial..  ami  wlial  a  1 1 1  i  snn  iiie  r 
is  SM.Ii  a  I  11  ilii;  as  :i  pi  ,  1 1 1  i  1 1  i  P  i  !■  \  law  Wliieh 
can    ii.iU    L.il.i.l    111.'    sail'    P.    .  i  n  i:ai  1 1  h  as  In 

a  sPili  '   ami   Imw   I         Il   imiie  ;i   \\'Iiieh 

i.s  npierative  f'jr  tlie  s.iiiie  pinpese  in  a 
county  or  a  town.  Even  Hi.,  slate  consti- 
tutional amendments  wliieh  pr..liibit  the 
mn  nil  fa.  t  II  re  as  well  as  the  sale  must  tail 
—  ill.  Il  iM\  fail.  In  the  V(.'ry  nature  of 
thiir  111.  11  is,  .and  there  can  be  no  rem- 
edy lull  in  a.  national  constitutional  pro- 
hibit..r>'  law. 

tint  this  is  no  new  thing — if  has  been 
so  from  the  beginning;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  constitution  of  this  repiililii-.  and 
teetotalers  knew  it  was,  m  mpi^lit  to 
liave  kmiwii  il  was,  all  iibniH.  Some 
nf  I  he  I.,  si  II  ieliils  . ,  f  I  Ip.  lenipei'ance 
ia.|nrni  l.ii.l  I  hem  I  lia  I  I  lies..  Ineal  laws 
would  nut  wiirk,  Inn  I  he,\'  were  liniind 
to  have  them  anyway,  ami  miw  up 
goes  the  wail  nf  the  dis;,  inmipi  ed  lie- 
cause  thev  li.i\e  failed,  Aiaairiling  to 
Mr.  Blair,  "Iney  did  not,  they  dfi  not 
and  they  eanmd  prevent  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  liquors."  I  believe  what 
Mr.  Blair  here  says  is  true,  every  word 
of  it. 

According  to  Mr.  IJlair  again.  "There 
is,  and  there  can  In  ,  mi  remedy  but 
in  a  national  cnnsl  itntinnal  jirohibi- 
tory  law,"  and  we  know  what  kind  of 
a  prohibitory  law  Mr.  l;lair  tried  to 
get  enacted  nine  years  liefme  he  made 
this  speech.  He  was  then  on  the  right 
track  and  if  he  liad  not  allowed  him- 
self to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose 
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by  the  uncompromising  fiiction  he  was 
in  a  fair  way  of  institutinu'  a  new 
mode  of  reform,  which,  if  carried  on 
prcgressively,  might  in  the  end  ac- 
complish, as  nearly  as  possible,  what- 
ever the  teetotalers  themselves  are 
aiming:  for. 

Noihingr  wou)d  he  easier  than  to  fill 
a  whole  book  with  Quotations  from 
the  writings  and  speeches  of  teetotal- 
ers uclxnowlediiig  the  failure  of  their 
aims  and  methods;  Init  perhaps  suffi- 
cient will  have  been  advanced  to  prove 
this  point  if  f  conclude  l>y  referring 
to  a  diagram  which  may  be  found  ac 
pp.  BUS,  liOy  of  Dr.  Dorchester's  "iviciuor 
Problems  for  All  Ages,"  which  it  will 
be  remembered,  Mr.  Crafts  calls  "the 
Webster's  unabridged  of  centennial 
temperance  literature." 

This  diagram  shows  at  a  glance  a 
comparative  exhibit  of  the  production 
and  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors 
in  the  ITnited  States  for  110  years— 1792 
to  ls>i2.  On  the  whole  this  diagram  is 
sutticiently  correct  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose intended,  but  in  presenting  a  copy 
of  it  herewith  to  my  readers  I  liave 
enlarged  it  so  as  to  bring  it  down  to 
the  year  1S92,  showing  now  the  rela- 
tive amounts  of  all  kinds  of  alcoholic 
liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  proportion  to  the  population  for  a 
full  IW  years.  In  Dorchester's  dia- 
gram some  figures  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk,  wliich  a  footnote  says  are 
"too  small:"  probably  when  the  orig- 
inal diagram  was  prepared  the  govern- 
ment returns  fiom  which  the  figures 
are  taken  were  not  complete.  1  have 
therefore  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
these  figures  accord  with  those  fur- 
nished by  the  internal  revenue  de- 
partment. Also,  Dr.  Dorchester's  note 
stating  that  the  scale  makes  it  "lOO.OOU 
people  and  lOO.UOU  gallons  equal  one 
inch."  This  is  evidently  a  typograph- 
ical error,  as  a  comparison  of  the  fig- 
ures with  the  diagram  shows  that 
luO.OOO.OOO  people  and  lOO.OUO.OOO  gallons 
e(|ual  one  inch  is  intended.  In  my 
copy  I  have  placed  the  figures  repre- 
senting per  capita  consumption  on  the 
diagram  at  tl;e  points  where  they  ap- 
ply. I  have  also  added  other  data  of 
my  own. 

The  figures  and  lines  in  this  dia- 
gram are  more  eloquent  than  words 
and  very  little  need  be  said  in  order 
to  explain  them.  They  tell  their  own 
story,  and  what  is  it  but  a  story  of 
success  and  triumph  for  moderate 
t«-mperance  n  casi'rcs  for  the  first 
half  of  the  century  and  ;i  story  of 
failure  and  <lis.grace  for  imcomjiromis- 
ing  teetotalism  for  the  lasl  half  of 
the  century?  lA\t  the  reader  remem- 
ber this  Is  not  my  exhibit.  It  is  the 
rt  presentation  of  one  of  the  most 
tiiislworthy  anrl  accurate  writers  and 
sl.'itlsllcians  In  the  ranks  of  teetotal- 
i.«m,  one  who  spent,  as  he  tells  us  in 
the  piff.icc,  no  less  than  22  years  In 
inofluclng  the  v.ork  from  which  it  Is 
taken.  Hut  its  accuiacy  can  be  veri- 
fied by  anybi'dy.  The  figures  pub- 
lished periodically  by  the  United 
Hlate.M  Inttrniil  revenue  department  are 
public  property. 

As  I  shall  l);.ve  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  iliagram  again  further  on,  1  leave 
It  here,  merely  iir(Senting  it  as  docu- 
nientary  evidence  in  i)ro()f  of  my  i)nliu 
that  uncompromising  teelot;ilism  and 
total  prohibition  have  not  siiccei^dcd 
In  this  ci>unlry  In  redueing  either 
drink,  drinking  or  drunkennesK 


(1)  Craftn's  "Tempprance  Penturv." 
(To  be  Continued.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Having  developed  in  the  preceding 
chapters  the  rise  and  progress  of 
drink  from  an  historical  standpoint,  1 
now  come  to  a  ccnsideration  of  drini^ 
as  a  question  of  ethics.  Is  it  right  to 
drink?  Is  it  right  to  drink  wine,  ijeer 
or  spirits?  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
subject  of  the  standard  of  morals, 
but  shall  assume  that  man,  while  not 
in  possession  of  an  intuitive  sense  of 
riglit.  is  posses&ed  of  an  intellect  and 
icasoning  powers,  wiiich  enable  him 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  when 
supplied  with  a  standard  rule  by 
winch  lo  measure  his  tlioughts,  words 
and  actions.  I  shall  assume  that  God 
made  man,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
Creator  is  for  the  creature  the  stand- 
ard of  right.  Ard,  lastly,  I  shall  as- 
sume that  the  will  of  his  Creator  is 
rcvcialed  to  man  in  the  book  whicti 
we  call  thi  bible,  and  in  the  works  of 
God  commonly  called  "the  worl<s  of 
nature,  '  all  around  us.  With  this 
much  granted,  1  proceed  to  discover 
the  bible  rule  conctrning  drink. 

I  am  not  going  to  dip  vea-y  deep  into 
the  bible  wine  question.  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  not  one  word  between 
the  two  covers  of  the  book  that  will 
in  any  sense  countenance  drunken- 
iK#s  or  excessive  drinking  of  any 
kind.  I  am  eciually  positive  there  can- 
not be  found  therein  one  word  show- 
ing that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Creator 
that  all  men  should  at  all  times  a'o- 
slain  from  the  vse  of  natural  wines, 
such  as  were  in  use  in  bible  lands  in 
bible  times.  Abstinence  from  wine 
may  in  some  cases  be  commended,  but 
it  ;s  not,  for  everyone,  comman.ded. 
Abstinence  from  marriage  is  com- 
mended, also,  but  celibacy  is  certain- 
ly not  commanded  and  ma.rriage  is  the 
rule,  so  that  in  both  cases  abstinence 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  christian  religion  is  not  a  hide- 
bound, iron-ciad  system  of  "thou 
Shalt  not"— of  mere  negations.  Chris- 
tians have  the  laws  of  God  as  rules 
Ijy  which  they  may  regulate  and 
measure  their  actions,  and  know 
whether  they  are  in  accordance  with 
his  will  or  not;  but  the  willing  obedi- 
ence to  sulmiil  (n  that  rule  comes  by 
grace  tliroujjii  fi-illi.  Tliey  believe 
that  the  will  of  the  Gnat  Creator  of 
us  all  must  be  right,  so  they  abandon 
everything  flat  is  contrary  to  tliat 
will  and  hold  fast  and  follow  all  that 
is  in  accordance  with  it,  whotlier  in 
reference  to  etiting  or  <lrinking,  or 
i'.n.vthing  else. 

Christianity,  thtn,  is  nrinciplos  first 
and  practices  afierward.  "Mak(-  the 
tree  go(  d,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good." 
I!ut  our  teetotal  friends  reverse  the 
order;  they  expect  to  n..ike  the  tree 
good  by  working  at  Its  fruit;  they  ex- 
pect to  make  the  inside  of  the  cup 
clean  by  washing  the  outside  of  it. 
fine  hundred  total  abstainer.?,  being  in 
the  majority,  expect  to  convert  .0!) 
others  to  their  way  of  thinking  by 
fjetting  a   law  pafscd,    dc<-htring  the 


drinkirg  of  grape  juice  to  be  a  crim- 
inal offense.  In  other  words,,  our 
friends  think  they  can  change  men's 
vills,  desires  and  natural  appetites— 
cliange  tlieir  hef^rts,  really— by  forcing 
them  to  abstain  when  they  don't  wan't 
to  and  when  they  are  determined  that 
they  will  not  be  coerced  against  their 
wills.  Would-be  reformers  should  ap- 
peal to  reason,  experience,  common 
sense,  showing  and  explaining  what 
the  facts  of  the  case  are,  changing 
people's  hearts  first  by  convincing 
them  of  their  en  or  then  the  desire 
of  their  minds  to  di-ink  will  be  .gone 
and  the  rest  will  follow.  We  shall 
never  gain  arything  by  abandoning 
the  old  plan  of  moral  suasion. 

God's  Will  tlie  Fonii<latioii  of  All 

Law. 

What  I  charge  total  prohibitionists 
with  is  an  attempt  to  transcend  the 
laws  of  the  Almighty;  to  make  laws 
better  than  his;  to  curse  what  he  has 
not  cursed  and  to  prohibit  what  ho 
has  not  prohibited.  God's  law  in  this 
matter  of  drink  is,  evidently,  tolera- 
tion within  certain  limits;  if  those  lim- 
its are  passed,  punisliment  inevitably 
follows.  Th3  law  which  total  piuhib:- 
tionists  want  is  absolute  suppression: 
there  are  no  limits,  they  say;  punish 
all  alike  who  t.SQ,  whether  within  tiie 
Pounds  of  toleration  or  not. 

Now  then,  opening  our  bible,  the 
fact  that  strikes  one,  in  the  first  place, 
as  being  very  remarkable,  is  this: 
W^hile  the  bible  says  so  much  about 
eating,  gives  so  many  positive  direc- 
tions as  to  what  may  be  eaten,  and 
In  almost  every  case  by  positive  com- 
mandment of  God  himself,  no  such 
Posi{ive  command  is  anywhere  found 
setting  forth  the  divine  will  regarding 
what  men  may  or  may  not  drink.  In 
fact,  for  the  first  2,500  years— froiii' 
Adam  to  Noah,  there  is  no  evidendy 
that  mankind  drank  anything.  God 
gave  him  a  positive  law  about  his  eat- 
ing: "Behold,  I  have  given  you  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the 
face  of  ail  the  earth,  and  every  tree 
in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding! 
seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat." 
Not  a  word  about  animal  food,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  man  ate  ani- 
mal food  before  the  flood  or  that,  I 
repeat,   he  drank  anything. 

Then,  after  the  flood.  God  gave  a 
new  law  as  to  what  might  be  eaten: 
"Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall 
be  meat  for  you,  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things; 
but,"  and  now  we  have  another  pro- 
hibition—"But,  flesh,  with  the  life 
thereof  which  is  the  blood  thereof, 
shall  ye  not  eat,"  man  might  now 
eat  either  Mesh  or  \-egelable.  No  re- 
stri<  lioM  as  lo  polls  or  goose,  or  oys- 
ters or  anything  else;  only,  he  miisl 
kill;  he  must  not  eat  flesh  .iiive.  or 
uncooked.  Not  a  word  again  about 
drink,  and  if  wo  are  in  doubt  about 
grapes  growiiv^'  and  wine  being  made 
before  the  flood,  iheie  is  no  question 
about  it  after  the  flood,  for  Noah 
h-mself  settled  that  i)oint  for  us. 

Then,  when  God  came  lo  seiiar.ite  a 
holy  nation  for  himself  from  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  he  laid 
dcwn  a  positive  law  regulating  their 
eating,  with  numerous  prohibitions 
and  minute  instructions  as  to  liow 
the  right  kind  of  meat  for  food  among 
ca.tlte,  and  among  fish,  and  among 
fowls,  might  bo  distinguished  from 
the  wrong  kind;  and  this  l^w  .seems 
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to  have  been  so  Important  that  it  is 
twice  ^ven:  "And  the  Lord  spake, 
spying,  these  are  the  beasts  that  ye 
shall  eat,  whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof 
and  is  cloven-footed,  and  cheweth  the 
cud,  that  shall  ye  eat.  The  camel, 
the  coney,  the  hare,  the  swine,  shall 
ye  not  eat.  Whatsoever  hath  fins  and 
scales  in  the  waters,  them  shall  ye 
eat.  These  are  they  which  ye  shall 
have  in  abomination  f.mong  the  fowls, 
thev  shall  not  be  eaten:  The  eagle, 
the  vulture,  the  kite,  the  raven,  the 
owl,  the  night  hawk,  the  cuckoo,  the 
swan,  the  pelican,  the  stork,  the  her- 
on, the  lapwing,  the  bat." 

Quite  a  long  list  we  find  of  prohib- 
ited things  which  must  not  be  eaten— 
read  it  in  Leviticus  XI..  and  in  Deu- 
teronomv  XIV.,  but  nothing  is  said 
about  drink.  Not  one  word  as  to 
whether  thev  were  or  were  not  to 
drink  hard  or  soft,  or  salt,  or  min- 
eral water,  or  well  water,  or  water 
from  rivers,  or  lakes,  or  from  the 
clouds.  Perfectly  silent  as  to  wheth 
er  they  were  or  were  not  to  drink 
ass's  milk,  or  mare's  milk,  or  goat's 
milk,  and.  notwithstanding  Noah  and 
Lot  had  both  been  disgracefully 
drunken  on  wine,  there  is  no  one 
word  of  direction  as  to  what  kind  oi 
wme  the  Hebrew  nation  might  dnnK 
or  what  kind  they  might  not  drink- 

Xo  l*osltl-\e  IjU-n-  Al»ont  DrlnkliKJ;. 

The  whole  theory  which  teetotalers 
have  fabricated,  as  to  there  being  two 
kinds  of  wine,  perfectly  distinct,  one 
in  fermented,  everywhere  spoken  of, 
they  say,  with  approbation,  and  the 
other,  the  fermented,  everywhere 
spoken  of  with  condemnation,  is  all 
entirely  gratuitous— no  such  dividing 
line  can  be  found,  neither  is  any  such 
discrimination  anywhere  referred  to. 

Because  the  bible  says  in  one  place 
"wine  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  sting- 
eth  like  an  adder,"  and  in  another 
place,  "destroy  it  not  for  a  blessing 
Is  in  it,"  it  is  Inferred  that  all  other 
references  to  wire  as  an  evil  mean 
ordinary,  natural,  fermented  wine,  and 
that  other  references  to  wine  as  a 
good  thing  mean — well,  some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  it  means  nothing  more 
than  grapes  and  no  liquid  at  all,  while 
all  total  prohibitionists  are  positive  it 
can  mean  nothing  stronger  than  un- 
fermented  grape  must,  if  they  are 
right,  I  want  to  know  where  the 
"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  or  "The  Lord 
spake,"  is  for  it,  similar  to  that  which 
is  so  repeatedly  given  in  reference  to 
eating,  showing  where  the  dividing- 
line  is  between  good  and  bad  drinks, 
if  such  a  line  really  exists.  I  do  not 
think  any  such  line  exists  in  the  bible. 
1  cannot  find  it;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  indication  that  no  such  dis- 
tinction is  recognized.  e.Kcepting  as 
will  be  hereafter  sliown. 

Writers  In  the  bibie  .seem  often  to 
have  spoken  of  wine  according  to 
their  own  individual  experience.  Holo- 
mon,  in  a  luxurious  court,  surrouadtid 
by  idolatrous  women,  doubtless  had 
some  fearful  experiences  resulting 
from  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  wine,  in- 
cluding mixed  and  drugged  wines, 
which  were  the  invention  of  heathens 
and  commonly  used'  by  them.  So, 
doubtless  with  gcod  reason,  he  could 
truly  say,  "Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging;"  "Look  not  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,"  (1)  and  so  on. 

But  perhaps  it  would  not  be  unfair 
to  place  Solomon's  bitter  experiences 


with  wine  agair.st  his  similar  experi- 
ences with  women.  In  reference  to 
the  latter,  he  says:  "One  man  among 
a  thousand  have  1  found,  but  a  wo- 
man among  all  these  have  I  not  tound. 
Lo.  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
lialh  made  man  upright,  but  they 
(women)  have  seught  cut  many  in- 
ventions." We  smile  at  this.  Solo- 
mon's personal  judgment  about  wo- 
men; why  should  we  not  smile  at 
his  personal  judgment  about  wine? 
Solomon  and  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
both  seem  to  have  considered  such 
wine  as  they  made  in  Palestine  as  a 
necessary,  or.  at  le.ast,  as  a  \  ery  use- 
ful article  of  diet,  or  they  would 
hardly  have  sent  over  150.000  gallons 
of  it  at  one  time  for  the  wood-chop- 
pers in  Lebai  on   to  drink. 

One  word  right  here,  before  T  pro- 
ceed farther.  I  wish  the  reader  dis- 
tinctly to  understfind  that  1  am  not 
arguing  for  the  use  of  wine.  I  am 
writing  in  dcfer.se  of  the  iiiiked  truth 
about  wine,  as  set  forth  in  the  bible. 
Grounding  my  course  in  this  respect 
on  the  will  of  God  as  therein  set 
forth,  I  favor  total  abstinence  iron; 
diiiilled  spirits  as  a  beverag  '.  Im«  :iusi' 
1  am  sure  that  drinking  siu  ii  disiilli'.l 
spirits  is  both  wrong  and  siniul.  I  ia- 
vor  abstinence  from  the  use  of  wine 
and  other  fermented  beverages,  not 
liecause  I  regartl  the  liroper  use  of 
such  beverages  as  being  wrong,  mucii 
les.s  because  I  think  such  a  use  of 
them  is  sinful,  oi  even  hurtful  when 
used,  say.  as  tea  and  coffee  are,  and 
for  the  samei  purpose;  but  because  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  expedient  for 
a  great  many  people  to  abstain  fron* 
all  alcoholics— especially  at  this  time. 
I  sh.all  have  more  to  say  oP  the  sub- 
ject of  abstinence,  but  think  best  to 
introduce  this  explanation  here,  so 
that  the  reader  m.-.y  not  misapprehend 
my  drift  and  think  that  because  1 
point  out  the  untenable  ground  .as- 
sumed by  total  prohibitionists  atwf  ab- 
solute teetotalers  that  I  am  therefore 
cpijosed  to  total  fibstinence.  Not  so. 
1.  with  them,  advocate  total  prohibi- 
tion of  alcohol,  but  not  of  beverages 
in  which  alcohol  has  been  r?enerated 
in  a  natural  way.  I  also,  with  thini. 
urge  total  abstinence  from  all  intox- 
icants, but  not  for  the  sj-me  rea- 
sons. 

A  Personal  SIntter. 

The  bible  m.akes  both  drinking  and 
abstinence  from  drinking  a  personal 
matter,  and  so  I  regard  it  and  so  I 
treat  it.  Total  prohibitionists  seek  to 
nuike  the  menufacturo  and  traffic  in 
beverages  conlsining  alcohol  in  any 
degree  an  offense.  I  claim  that  they 
are  right  as  to  brandy,  rum,  gin, 
■s  hi  sky  and  v.incs  and  everything 
else  containing  more  thun  the  natural 
I>ercentage  of  alcohol;  ane";  so  far  I 
more  lhan  go  v/ilh  them;  but  when 
they  seek  to  n  ake  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  natt  rally  fermented  bev- 
erages a  crime  also,  I  say  they  arc 
going  too  far  end  that  such  a  course 
is  indefensible.,  cither  from  nature, 
from  the  bible,  from  common  sense, 
from  history  o"  from  experience. 

They  have  staked  their  case  on  the 
assumption  that  the  bible  everywhere 
condemns  the  use  of  fermented  wines. 
Dozens  of  books  have  been  written  by 
most  respectable  and  very  able  tee- 
totalers, to  prove  this,  but  it  remains 
yet  to  be  proven— the  onus  proband!  is 
on  them,  most  of  the  writers  are  rev- 
erend clergymen  of  different  denom- 


inations; some  of  whom  never  made 
or  saw  made,  a  gallon  of  wine  in  their 
lives,  and  some  were  never  in  a  vine- 
yard or  a  winery,  all  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  has  been  derived  from- 
Viooks.  A  few  of  these  writers  have 
experimented  anel  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a  few  bottles  of  unfermented  wine 
pnd  so  have  "iiroyeeV  what  no  prac- 
tical man  ever  doubted,  that  grape 
juice  can  be  preserved  without  fer- 
mentation. They  have  read  also  In 
the  histories  of  Pliny,  Columella  and 
others,  that  the  ancients  had  various 
ways  of  jjreserving  mustum.  but  this 
is  aclmitted  and  to  my  knowledge  has 
never  been  disputed.  What  1  dispute, 
however,  is.  that  any  ver.v  consiiler- 
able  <iuantity  of  grape  juice  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  growth  was  ever 
so  preserveel. 

In  this  cevintry,  now,  many  thou- 
>.Tnds  of  gallons  are  preserved  every 
year  in  the-  sliapo  of  grape  jelly,  prob- 
abl.\'  as  gi  c  .il  a  |ii  iiporl  ion  as  was  ever 
anywiicre  pieserva-d  in  that  way.  but 
ii,  pinportion  to  the  ,L;iaiM'  juice  pre- 
S(i\i'd  in  the  natural  wa>— by  fer- 
mentation— the  (luanlity  iloes  not 
amount  to  much.  So  with  the  ancients. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  they  had  "hun- 
dreds of  kinds  ol'  wine."  Neliemiah 
had  "sImics  of  all  sorts  of  wine."  a 
lillli-  lit  lliis  W  IS  doubtless  boiled  down 
to  a  jell.w  hul  the  great  bulk  of  all 
the  product  of  the  innumerable  vine- 
yards was  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
coimse  and  ferment,  of  that  there  is 
every  evidence. 

Now,  I  readily  admit  again,  tbaf 
where  wine  is  spoken  of  in  the  bible 
as  being  a  good  thing-,  quite  often 
gi-iapeis  or  the  fleshly  expre."«ed  juice 
of  grai»es  is  meant.  And  I  also 
admit  that  '  where  wine  is  spoken 
of  as  being  a  bad  thing.  It 
may  be  naturally  fermented 
wine  that  is  intended;  but.  more  like- 
ly, it  is  either  fermented  or  unfer- 
mented wine  that  had  been  more  or 
less  drugged  after  the  fashion  of 
heathen  nations  at  that  time. 

"Look  not  on  the  wine  when  It  is 
red"  (1)  must  refer  to  fermented  wine 
or  to  drugged  wine,  for  fresh  unfer- 
mented juice  of  the  grape  never  is 
led  when  fermented  on  the  husks,  it 
Is  usually  a  Vjlueish  purple,  unless 
made  from  white  grapes.  It  may, 
however,  turn  red  without  being  al- 
coholic, as  the  redness  of  pure  wine 
is  due  to  acid  present,  in  accordance 
with  a  well  known  chemical  law  by 
which  all  acids  turn  vegetable  blues 
red.  But,  when  it  "turneth  itself 
aright"  seems  to  mean  while  the 
vinous  fermentation  is  still  going  on, 
as  in  champagne,  when  the  effervea- 
sive  gas  bubbles  cause  the  wine  to 
twist  and  turn  about.  There  are  in- 
stances in  the  bible  though,  not  a 
few.  where  the  word  in  the  original 
is  the  f)ne  used  for  wines  in  general 
(Yayin).  but  where  tlie  l  irnimslanei'S 
and  the  context  show  jilainly  that 
the  wine  is  of  the  ordinary  ferment- 
ed kind,  and  ,vet  the  proper  use  of 
such  wine  is  not  therein  condemned,  o. 
g.,  the  cases  of  Malchisidec,  Jacob, 
Jesse,  Abigail,  Ziba,  Nehemiah,  Es- 
ther, ,Iob,  and  others. 

New  TcMtniiieiit  Wine. 

Ultra  teetotalers,  of  course,  claim 
that  all  this  was  unfermented  wine. 
At  any  rate,  it  does  not  say  so.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  I  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  give  two  reasons  why 
such  wine  must  have  been  fermented 
for  every  one  reason  that  our  friends 
can  bring  to  prove  that  it  must  have 
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been  unfermented.  The  stock,  knock- 
down, so  called  "unanswerable  argu- 
ment," that  is  invariably  brought  out 
that  "It  is  derogatory  to  the  char- 
acter of  these  holy  men  and  the  teach- 
ings of  the  bible  to  suppose  that  they 
would  drink  the  wine  that  biteth  like 
a  serpen.t,"  etc.,  etc.,  not  to  count.  I 
want  the  iiiiestion  proved,  not  begged. 

That  the  wine  which  Paul,  the  apos- 
tle, advised  Timothy  to  take  a  little 
of  was  good  fermenteid  wine  cannot 
be  doubted  by  any  unbiased  person, 
learned  or  unlearned.  If  it  was  not 
fermented,  if  it  did  not  contain  alco- 
hol, why  was  he  told  only  to  take  "a 
little,"  and  what  medicinal  effect 
would  fresh  grape  juice  have  in  cur- 
ing his  disorder  of  the  stomach  and 
other  infirmities?  Why  did  Paul  not 
advise  him  to  eat  grapes,  and  not  im- 
I>eril  his  flock  by  "pandering  to  the 
drinking  usages  of  society?" 

In  coming  to  speak  ot  our  Lord  and 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ,  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  do  so  with  the  pnifoundest 
reverence  and  humdity.  It  i.-i  i)i  itect- 
ly  clear  from  the  evangelists,  and  it 
never  has  been  nor  can  it  lie  iK  nied. 
that  he  drank  the  wine  (if  I'akstin.', 
whatever  that  was.  Not  a  word  i.-^ 
s.aid  to  show  what  particular  kiml  ot 
wine  he  drank,  or  that  it  was  In  .in\- 
itspect  different  from  the  wine  whicli 
the  peopio  ot  that  country  usually 
driifik.  He  received  sinners  and  atf 
with  them;  hu  ate  such  foi>d  ami 
drank  such  wine  as  they  ordinarily  ate 
and  drank.  The  Pharlstts  rail.. I  liim 
a  Wine-bibber,  just  as  Phai  is.  .  s  in  .lur 
(iay  call  a  christian  man  who  drinks 
beer  a  beer-gf.zzler.  If  he  did  not 
drink  the  same  drink  as  these  "sin- 
ners," what  force  could  there  be  in 
the  cavils  of  his  enem.ics?  It  may  In- 
objected  to  this  that  it  does  not  say 
he  drank  anythir.g;  it  only  says  "he 
ate  v«lth  them."  and  if  he  did  drink 
anything  it  tray  havo  been  water. 
To  which  I  rtply.  why  did  they  call 
him  a  wlne-bibber?  The  most  vin- 
(iictlve  teetotaler  Is  not  likely  to  call 
any  man  a  beer-guzzler  if  he  never 
drinks  beer. 

Christ's  Kxamplp. 
Again,  he  went  to  a  wedding  and 
after  the  guests  had  already  well 
ilrunk  and  the  wine  was  exhausted, 
he  supplied  the  deficiency  by  working 
his  first  miracle.  He  made  wine— real 
wine,  good  wirx' — some  ISO  gallons  of  it, 
seemingly,  using  water  as  the  only 
element  from  w  t  ich  it  was  produced. 
Now.  this  wine,  bemg  real  wine,  must 
have  been  one  of  three  kinds,  cither 
(I I  new,  unfcTmented,  freshly-express- 
ed grape  Juice— must,  or  (2)  unfer- 
mented wine,  the  same  as  It  would  be 
if  It  had  been  preserved  by  some  pro- 
cess of  -irt.  or  (?.)  ordinary  fermented 
wine.  If  It  was  of  the  llrst  kind,  see- 
ing the  guests  had  already  well  drunk, 
being  respectable,  sober  peiople,  it  is 
likely  they  or  ly  used  a  small  portion 
of  the  wlno  n  iiilf?  by  the  miracle. 
There  seems  to  have  beon  no  direc- 
tions given  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
remainder,  !;t:i1,  seeing  It  was  true 
wine.  It  contained  iKjth  sugar  and 
leaven  and  would  Inevitably  feirment 
In  a  short  tlrne  and  beci  rn..  fermented 
wine,  unless  our  Lord  lerformed  aii- 
(rther  nnlrael.-  lo  ^lop  thi-  natural  pro- 
cess from  going  on. 


If  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  kin  1 
--lucserved  wine— there  is  too  much 
I'cason  left  for  sktiptics  to  doubt  the 
mii-;!rlo;  for  nothiu,^"  would  be  easier 
than  to  have  a  .iiaintity  of  thick,  in- 
spissated .ji'll>-  spread  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  lirkins,  which  would  be  readily 
turned  into  such  wine  by  simply  tilling 
up  tin;  lirkins  with  water.  But  in  that 
a.no,  lie  fore  there  was  any  distilled 
alcohol  to  be  had  with  wliich  to  fab- 
iicate  wines,  the  greatest  miracle 
would  be  to  pi  educe  a  wine  of  the 
third  class,  clear,  bright,  full  liavored. 
rich,  luscious,  fermented  wine  con- 
fa  iiang  a  small  percentage  of  alcohol, 
such  as  all  genuine  wines  naturally 
have  in  their  perfect  state,  having  all 
the  onaracteristics  of  smell  and  taste 
as  well  as  general  appearance,  which 
could  only  have  been  imparted  in  those 
days  by  long  time  unless  a  miracle 
Were  wrought.  The  governor  of  the 
feast  pronounced  it  "good  wine"— 
"the  best."  "Thou  hast  kept  the  good 
wine  until  now." 

^\'e  have  our  Lord's  own  words  to 
guide  us  in  determining  what  men  in 
his  day  regarded  as  being  the  best 
wine.  He  said;  "No  man.  having 
drunk  old  wine,  straightway  desireth 
new,  for  he  saith  the  old  is  better." 
W'e  may  fairly  conclude\,  then,  that 
the  wirie  which  was  made  by  this 
miracle  was  "old  wine,"  an.d  that  it 
was  of  the  kind  which  was  regarded 
in  that  day  as  being  "good."  Whether 
it  was  alcoholic  or  not,  I  will  leave 
you,  reader,  to  judge.  For  1,700  years 
and  more  no  one  ever  thought  of  rais- 
ing such  a  o.uestion,  but  in  our  day 
certain  theorists,  determined  to  make 
out  their  case  against  overwhel^ming 
evidence  on  the  other  side,  wilt  not 
admit  that  the  wine  made  on  this  oc- 
casion couio  have  been  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  but  (Dr.  Patton.  for  ex- 
ample) fall  back  on  the  impious  as- 
sertion that  "to  make  such  wine  by 
a  miracle  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
character  of  Christ!" 

In  the  next  chapteir  I  shall  show 
that  Dr.  Patton  was  in  error. 


(1)    Douay  Version  says  "Yellow." 


CHAPTER  X. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  wines 
ot  Palestine  were  necessarily  very 
weak  in  alcohol.  Most  people,  when 
we  sneak  of  wine,  think  at  once  of 
so-called  ports  and  sherries,  but  such 
ideas  must  be  dismissed  from  our 
minds  when  reading  the  new  testa- 
ment. These  ports  and  sherries  of  our 
day  are  Infamous  frauds  and  worse; 
such  stuff  was  never  known  in  Pales- 
tine. The  wines  of  Palestine  would 
not  intoxicate  unless  they  were  drunk 
in  large,  Iriordiate  (|uantities.  "These 
arc  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose,  seeing 
It  Is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day"— 
!l  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Men  could 
get  drunk  half  a  dozen  times  over  by 
that  hour  on  ot<r  port  and  sherry.  It 
w;is  they  who  tairied  "long"  at  the 
wine,  who  had  "woe,  sorrow,"  and 
SI  ell  like,   while  I  hey  "rose  early  in 


the  morning  and  continued  until 
n'ghl,"  that  the  wine  might  inflame 
them.  Which  proves  tlaat  it  was  nec- 
essary to  drink  large  qujntities  of 
Palestine  wine  to  intoxicate,  and  that 
no  one  was  lilcely  to  l>ecome  intoxi- 
cated by  any  temperate  or  ordinary 
use. 

As  to  communion  wine,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  "fruit  of  tlie  vine"  used 
at  tile  Paschal  supper  w.as  also  un- 
fermented; the  reason  given  being 
that  all  leaven  was  prohibited  at  the 
passover.  Now,  if  this  prohibition  ex- 
tended to  drinks  as  well  as  to  meats, 
the  very  opposite  would  be  the  result 
in  this  case,  for  it  is  the  unfermented 
wine  that  contains  the  leaven,  whu.3 
in  fermented  wine  there  is  no  leaven; 
the  leaven  of  it,  having  performed  its 
oflice.,  has  departea ;  it  has  been  de- 
posited and  taken  away  from  the  wine 
with  the  lees.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  bread.  Unleaveined  Pread  never 
contained  leaven,  wh.le  leavened 
bread,  even  after  It  is  baked,  itUl  con- 
tains not  only  the  germs  of  the  orig- 
inal leaven,  but  other  germs  also  gen- 
erated in  it,  and  if  kept  until  it  is 
sour  may  be  used  to  leaven  other- 
bread  ;  while  fermented'  wine.  Instead 
of  inciting  fermentation  in  saccharine 
juices,  has  a  tendency  to  stop  it.  So 
that  our  radical  teeatotal  friends  once 
more  will  have  to  furnish  some  other 
reason  for  ccrcluding  that  wine  drank 
in  April,  six  months  alter  the  vint- 
age, was  not  fermented.  If  the  wine 
used  had  been  preserved  from  fer- 
nier/tation,  it  certainly  is  very  strange 
that  nothing-  is  t-aid  about  it. 

The  above  argument  is  not  urged 
against  the  t;se  ot  jireserved  grape 
niust,  or  unfermented  wine,  in  tfie 
liOrd's  supper.  1  hold  that  the  juice 
of  grapes  is  wine,  fermented  or  un- 
teriiiented,  just  as  apple  juice  is  ci- 
der; and  that  it  is  far  more  fitting  to 
use  pure  unfeinieuted  juice  than  u  is 
to  use  stuff  called  "wine,"  doctored 
uri  with  .distilled  spirits,  and  no  one 
knows  what  else.  My  argument  above 
is  only  used  in  support  of  my  pQinr' 
that  the  ordinary  wines  of  Palestine 
were  fermented. 

Looking  back  through  the  old  test- 
ament I  lind  Yv'ine  used  in  large  epian- 
tities,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  by 
such  a  variety  of  persoriages  and  lii 
so  many  different  places,  under  vary- 
ing circumstances  and  with  no  appar- 
ent discrimination  or  consideration  as 
to  kind  or  duality,  that  I  feel  justi- 
fied as  a  practie-al  man  in  asserting, 
in  view  of  all  the  evidence,  direct  and 
circumstantial,  th.at  -uhe  wines  of  the. 
bible,  most  ot  them  at  any  rate,  ha.cl 
been  allowed  to  take  llieir  natural 
course  and  ferment  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Dpiiilv  OfVeriiifi-s. 

Under  the  law  of  Moses  every  burnt 
sacrifice  had  not  only  its  correspond- 
ing meat  offering  but  also  its  corre- 
sponding dririlf  offering;  the  fourth 
part  of  a  hin  of  wine,  or  a  third,  or  a 
half,  as  the  case  may  have  b-^en,  for 
every  lamb,  every  ram  and  every  TjuI- 
lock  that  was  offered,  continually, 
every  day,  tv/ice  a  day,  all  the  year 
lonnel.  Every  Israelite  had  to  bring 
such  offerings,  and  the  ipiantity  of 
wine  brought  to  the  priests  was  ini- 
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mense.  But  we  are  told  again  by  the 
ultra-teetotalers  that  it  was  "all  un- 
termented  wine;"  to  which  I  answer, 
impossible! 

If  only  unfermented  wine  was  as- 
ceptable  for  the  temole  service — see- 
ing that  offerings  of  wine  had  to  be 
made  every  day  of  the  year,  and  that 
grapes  were  gathered  and  the  wine 
expressed  only  during  a  short  season 
at  the  vintage — I  want  to  know,  where 
the  directions  are  for  preventing  the 
fermentation?  There  are  none,  and 
even  in  this  very  important  matter 
of  sacrifices  and  offerings,  when  min- 
ute and  very  express  directions  wore 
given  about  animals  and  meats,  at 
first  sight  the  drink  offerings  of  wine 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  clearly 
defined.  I  think,  however,  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject  will  con- 
vince any  unpre.iudiced  person  that 
the  drink  offerings  which  accom- 
panied the  burnt  sacrifices  were  in- 
variably of  fermented  wine. 

Referring  to  Numbers  xxviii..  1-S.  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  "strong  win^^" 
was  to  be  "poured  out"  and  with  th'^ 
lamb  for  a  burnt  offering:  and  with 
the  Hour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat, 
or  meal,  offering,  was  to  be  "a.  sac- 
rifice made  by  fire"  of  a  sweet  savor 
unto  the  Lord.  What  kind  of  wme 
was  this  called  here  "strong  wine?" 
The  first  chapter  of  Leviticus.  I  think, 
will  help  us  to  understand  it.  At  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  it  thus 
reads:  "Ye  shall  burn  no  leaven,  nor 
any  honey  In  any  offering  made  by 
fire;"  Then,  "As  for  the  oblation  of 
the  first  fruits,  ye  shall  offer  them  to 
the  Lord,  but  they  shall  not  be  burnt 
upon  the  altar  for  a  sweet  savor." 
Now  the  translators  and  the  commen- 
tators tell  us  that  the  original  Hebrew 
word  honey  translated  means  anything 
saccharine,  sugar  or  sweet  syrup  of 
any  kind.  The  unfermented  new  graps 
juice  of  Palestine  is  very  sweet  and 
syrup.v.  so  that  this  passage  may  be 
fairly  parar>hrased  thus:  "Ye  sliall 
burn  nothing  containing  ferment  or 
sugar  in  any  offering  made  by  fire. 
As  for  the  new  unfermented  wine, 
brought  as  an  offering  of  your  first 
fruit.s — containing,  as  it  does,  both 
leaven  and  sugar— ye  shall  offer  them 
to  the  I>ord.  but  they  shall  not  be 
burnt  upon  the  altar."  Now  then, 
reader,  does  not  this  law  positively 
prohibit  the  use  of  unfermented  wine 
in  connection  with  burnt  sacrifices, 
which  were  offered  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  allow  of  their  being  brought 
to  the  temple  only  in  connection  with 
tithes  and  first  fruits — not  sacrifices? 
LTndoubtedly  it  does, 

Wliio  a  BIosMing;. 

There  are  some  235  passages  of 
scripture  in  which  wine  is  mentioned. 
Less  than  half  a  dozen  speak  of  wine 
as  bad  per  se.  There  is  not  a  pas- 
sage in  the  new  testament  which 
speaks  of  wne  as  essentially  bad. 
Drunkards  and  drunkenness  and  ex- 
cess of  wine  are  everywhere  con- 
demned. So  is  gluttony;  in  fact,  they 
are  classed  together.  Thus,  in  Deu- 
teronomy, "This  our  son  is  stubiiorn 
and  rebellious,  he  is  a  glutton  and  a 
drunkard" — the  only  reference  in  the 
law  to  the  subject.  So,  in  Proverbs, 
"Be  not  among  wine-bibbers,  among 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh,  for  the  drunk- 
ard and  the  glutton  shall  come  to 
poverty." 

Vineyards  and  grapes  and  wine  are 
spoken  of  as  a  blessing,  "God  give 
thee  plenty  of  corn  and  wine."  "The 


fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be  on  a  land 
of  corn  and  wine."  "Thy  barns  shall 
burst  out  with  new  wine."  "I  will 
send  you  corn  and  wine  and  oil." 
"Corn  shall  make  the  young  men 
cheerful  and  new  wine  the  maids." 
Wine  is  used  for  royal  presents  and 
in  works  of  charity:  "Jesse  tQok  an 
ass  laden  with  bread,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  and  ;i  kid  and  sent  them  by 
David,  his  son,  unto  .Saul."  "Abi- 
gail took  two  hundred  loaves  and  two 
bottles  of  wine,  with  other  tilings  an.l 
sent  them  before  her  to  King  David.  ' 
Ziba,  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth, 
"met  King  David  with  a  couple  of 
asses  saddled,  and  UDon  them  two 
hundred  loaves  of  bread,  an  hundred 
bunches  of  raisins  and  an  hundred  ol 
summer  fruits  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  wine  he  said  being  sent  "that 
such  as  faint  in  the  wilderness  may 
drink." 

Ancient  bottles  were  made  of  the 
skin  of  animals,  and  when  of  ox  skins 
would  hold  about  fiO  gallons. 

Being  deprived  of  wine  was  a  great 
calamity.  "I  will  take  away  my  corn 
in  the  time  thereof  and  my  wine 
in  the  season  thereof.''  "The  new 
wine  shall  fail  in  her."  "The  field  i^ 
wasted.  The  land  mourneth.  for  the 
corn  is  wasted.  The  new  wine  is 
dried  up."  "Thou  shalt  tread  the 
sweet  wine,  but  shall  not  drink  the 
wine."     "Thou  shalt  pl.int  ai  ds, 

but  shall  neither  drink  ni'  Ihr  wine 
nor  gather  the  .grapes."  "Thr  tread- 
ers  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  then- 
presses."  "They  shall  not  drink  wuie 
with  a  song."  "There  is  a  crying  for 
wine  in  the  streets."  "1  have  caused 
wine  to  fail  from  the  wine-press." 
"They  shall  not  offer  wine  offerings 
unto  "the  Lord."  "Ye  have  planted 
vineyards,  but  shall  not  drink  wine 
of  them."  "They  shall  tread  the 
grapes,  but  shall  not  rlrink  the  wine." 
"They  shall  plant  vineyards,  but  shall 
not  drink  the  wine  thereof."  These 
are  all  separate  and  distinct  texts  of 
scripture  and  are  fair  samples  of  the 
way  in  which  wine  is  generally  spok- 
en of  in  the  old  testament. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  more  fu!l.v 
into  the  scriptural  testimony  to  show 
whit  the  rule  of  the  bible  is  in  the 
matter  of  drinking  wine.  There  are 
numerous  other  passages,  many  of 
which  I  shall  refer  to  in  my  "Fiible 
History  of  Wines."  But  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  ab.stinence  before  I  close  this 
article. 

Bililc  A1>.stinenoe. 

Abstinence,  as  I  have  said,  is  occa- 
sionally commended  in  the  bible,  but 
no  where  commanded  as  a  rule  of  life 
for  all.  The  Nazarites  were  not  an  or- 
der instituted  by  command  of  the  al- 
mighty, as  many  seem  to  suppose.  The 


to  show  that  drinking  of  good  wine  is 
not  always  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
serve perfect  health  and  strength  of 
body  or  mind;  furthermore,  it  is  not 
on  the  whole,  conducive  to  piety.  In 
oilier  words,  to  put  it  tersely: 

Wine  Is  a  ver.v  n'oort'  tliiiiB-.  Imt 

most  o£  lis  are   lioUor  Avitlioiit  it. 

My  aim  and  my  onl,\-,  aim  in  the  pres- 
ent undertaking  is  (n  lind  out  the  truth 
md  to  tell  it  re,i;ai(lless  of  conse- 
(luences. 

Some  people  think  that  the  truth  of 
this  matter  had  better  not  be  told. 
"It  will  do  more  harm  than  good  they 
si\-."  I  don't  lieliex'e  it.  As  a  certain 
lecturer  cini  (■  said  in  my  hearing:  "The 
truth  ain't  no  liah\-.  it  will  stand  alone, 
trot  it  out,  it  will  take  care  of  itself, 
never  fear."  .So  s  iy  I.  The  trouble  is 
that  the  teetotal  people  have  been 
making  claims  from  the  bi^ble  which 
they  cannot  substantiate.  Thus  far 
the\  ha\e  had  the  temperance  reform 
all  in  I  h(  ir  .pwn  hands.  j  iieir  oppon- 
ents, llie  wlii.-iky  people,  don't  read  the 
liiMe  and  S.I  do  not  know  wlielher  ar- 
L^unuails  adxania'd  from  it  are  true  or 
lalse  ,aii(l  people  who  do  read  and 
study  till'  bible,  have  been  loth  to  say 
a  word  that  might  hinder  a  good  cause. 
But,  some  (if  us  have  cckme  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cause  is  being  ruined 
liy  its  friends;  to  lis  lliey  seem  'to  have 
lust  llieir  beads  and  a.s  a  con.sequence 
have  run  the  temi)erinee  lioal  into  n 
mud  bank  and  now  I  bey  must  either 
Viaek-water  or  remain  stationary,  foi', 
under  such  circumstances,  they  cannor 
possibly  make  any  headway. 

To  return  to  the  point:  The  sup- 
posed commendation  of  the  Hechabites' 
abstinence  again,  is  all  a  delusion;  it 
was  their  obedience  and  not  their  ab- 
stinence which  was  used  as  an  example 
to  Israel  'b.v  the  prophet.  "The  words 
of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  are  per- 
formed, but  ye  hearkened  not  unto 
me."  The  Rechabites  obeyed  the  com- 
mands of  Jonadab,  but  the  Israelites 
would  not  obey  the  commands  of  God. 
Thait  was  the  point.  We  must  not 
''wrest"  scripture. 

Then,  Paul's  commendation  of  absti- 
nence is  wholly  one  of  expediency  and 
has  no  more  reference  to  fermented 
wine  than  it  ha.s  to  any  other  kind  oT 
wine,  or  meat,  or  anything  else  that 
might  make  a  brother  stumlile.  Paul's 
abstinence  was  merely  an  evidence  of 
bis  nnliounded  christian  love  for  his 
brelhren.  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
tiesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything, 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is 
offended,  or  is  made  weak."  "I  will 
eat  no  llesli  while  the  world  slandeth, 
lesi    I  make  my  brother  to  offend." 

I  don't  know  whether  we  may  con- 
clude from  this  that  Paul  did  actually 
thereafter  abstain  from  fie.sh,  or  only 


of 


by 


Nazarites  made  themselves  such  vo1-<^hat  he  wa.'*  willing  to  m.ake  a  vow 
untarily,  and  provision  was  made  for 
return  to  a  lawful  use  of  wine — "when 
the  days  of  his  separation  were  ful- 
filled." There  are  only  three  persons 
named  in  the  bible  who  are  even  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Nazarites  for  life, 
and  only  one  of  these  is  actuall.v  called 
a  Nazarite.  Neither  one  of  these  three 
took  any  vow  upon  himself.  I>t  was 
imposed  on  all  of  them  by  divine  com- 
mand, before  they  were  born.  They 
were  all  extraordinary  characters.  Not 
a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  bible  ad- 
vising, or  commanding,  or  exhorting 
people  to  become  Nazarites.  The  stamp 
of  divine  approval  is  undoubtedly  set 
on  the  act  of  abstinence  and  the  ex- 
amples .set  forth  by  ab.stainers  and 
drinkers  when  placed  in  contra.sit  do  go 


abstinence  from  flesh,  if 
so  doing  he  could  remove  a 
stumbling  liloid^  ou't  of  the  way 
-if  his  brethren.  It  will  be  ob- 
served thai  he  places  wine  and  meat 
together  as  of  equal  importance  and 
utility,  and  further  thait  for  himself 
he  lays  no  stress  on  either  the  use  or 
the  disuse  of  the.se  things,  "For," 
s  i.\s  he,  "the  kingdom  of  tiod  is  not 
meat  and  drink."  The  children  of  the 
kingdom  are  not  to  be  known  by  their 
abstinence  or  their  indulgence  in  mat- 
ters of  diet,  but  in  their  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Application  of  the  Bible  Rnle. 

Daniel  also  is  set  forward  as  being 
a  total  abstainer  from  wine,  because 
he  and  his  companions  would  not  "de- 
file themselves  with  the  portion  of  the 
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king's  meat  nor  with  tlie  wine  which 
he  drank."  From  this,  any  one  can 
see  that  it  is  just  as  fair  to  argue  that 
they  were  vegetarians  and  ate  no 
tlesh  as  it  is  to  argue  that  ithey  were 
teetotalers  and  drank  no  wine.  But 
from  Daniel  10:3  it.  is  ;(|uite  evident  that 
ordinarily  Daniel  both  ate  flesh  and 
drank  wine  and  abstaint<d  oi](y  on  spe- 
cial occasions  and  for  special  reasons. 

•"Strong  drink"  spoken  of  in  the  bible 
was  simiily  wine  made  from  the  palm 
or  some  saccharine  stibstance  other  than 
grapes.  Some  think  it  m.\y  have  been 
wine  from  barley,  or  beer  without  hops. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  dustillcd  spirits  or  warrant  for  their 
use. 

In  applying  the  bible  rule  then  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  drinking  wine,  I  con- 
cludo  as  follows; 

(1)  Variou.s  Hebrew  words  are  trans- 
lated by  the  one  English  word  wine, 
and  this  word  may  mean  either  (a) 
grapes  on  the  vine  or  in  the  basket; 
(b)  the  juice  of  grapes,  freshly  ex- 
pressed before  fermentaiion  sets  in;  (c) 
the  expres,sed  grape  juice  preserved 
from  fermentation  by  art;  (d)  to  or- 
dinary fermented  wine;  (e)  or  to  either 
fermented  or  unfermented  wine  drug- 
ged. 

(2)  Wine  Is  spoken  of  in  numerous 
ways,  but  there  is  no  rule  given  any- 
where for  distinguishing  one  kind  of 
wine  from  another;  and,  although 
•there  is  abundant  evidence  that  wine 
was  sometimes  intoxicating,  no  direc- 
tions are  given  for  preventing  fermen- 
tation, so  that  the  inebriating  princi- 
ple might  not  be  generated  in  It. 

(3)  That  abstinence  from  the  natural 
wme,  unfermented.  fermented  or  pre- 
served, is  nowhere  enjoined  as  a  rule 
of  life  for  all.  In  three  cases;  ab- 
stinence Is  commanded  by  revela  Ion 
for  three  extraordinary  persons;  and 
In  one  or  two  places  it  Is  commended 
to  all  as  a  Judicious  temporary  expe- 
dient for  the  sake  of  other.*.  Total 
alx«llnence  is  not  forbidden,  except  per- 
haps to  Timothy;  on  the  contrary,  it 
Ls  both  countenanced  and  encouraged 
In  those  who  take  it  upon  themselves 
voluntarily,  and  we  have  at  least  two 
eminent  examples  to  prove  that  ab- 
stinence will  not  as  a  rule  do  any 
harm:  Samson,  physically  strong,  and 
John  the  Bat)tlst.  than  whom  no  pro- 
phet was  ever  greater. 

(4)  Our  Lord  drank  wine  and  so  did 
all  of  hLs  apostles.  There  Is  no  Intima- 
tion that  either  he  or  they  ever  refused 
to  ilrink  wine  because  it  had  ferment- 
ed, and  there  is  no  intimation  any- 
where, that  any  one.  ever,  made  any 
illstinctlon  when  using  wines  as  to 
whether  they  were  fermented  or  not. 
The  Nazarites  and  the  Hechal)ite.-? 
equally  eschewed  wine,  vinegcir,  liquor 
of  graiies.  moist  grapes  or  raisins;  they 
would  not  use  anything  trom  the  k.-r- 
nels  til  the  husks. 

(5)  Drunkenness,  or  all  immoderati' 
anil  excessive  drinking  of  any  and  all 
kinds  iif  wirK-.  lU'W  anrl  uld,  fermented 
anri  unfirmi  nted,  intoxicating  or  not 
Inlfixicating  Is  equally  denounced. 
Drugged  wines,  mixed  wine<.  possibly 
all  fermented  wines,  although  that  Is 
by  no  means  clear,  are  declared  to  be 
dangerous  and  good  men  are  caulionel 
agaln.ft  being  deceived  by  them. 

.\cceptlng  the  bible  then  as  a  rule  of 
life  and  action  In  regard  to  the  use  of 
wine,  I  holil  that  the  pure  Juice  of 
grajies  In  all  Its  natural  forms  was  in- 
tendfd  by  the  creator  for  man's  use, 
subJiTt  to  the  reasoning  powers  with 
which  he  ha.i'  endowed  him.  But,  hav- 
ing clearly  .set  forth  Its  nature  In  his 


word,  both  by  precept  and  by  exam- 
ples, he  will  hold  us  responsible  for  a 
proper  use  of  the  same,  and  tor  which, 
as  for  every  otlier  talent  entrusted  to 
us  we  shall  one  day  have  to  render 
an  account  'to  him.  Also,  that  it  is 
perfectly  lawlul  to  abstain;  safer  to 
abstain,  and  for  people  in  good  health, 
every  way  in  iiccurdance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  |iiei-epts  of  Christianity  to 
abstain— esiiccially  at  the  present  time 
and  when  suc'li  alis'linence  is  practiced 
for  the  e.X[iriss  jiurpose  of  removing  a 
stumbling  block  out  of  the  way  of 
others. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  last  two  chapters  have  given  the 
reader  a  pretty  good  understanding. 
I  think,  in  regard  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  using  wine.  But  what  of 
beer  and  distilled  spirits?  The  bible, 
we  find,  says  nothing  about  these 
things. 

As  to  beer,  although  not  perhaps 
mentioned  in  the  bible,  which  deals 
mostly  with  the  land  of  Palestine 
where  grapes  grew  in  abundance,  it 
was  made  in  very  early  times,  we 
know,  from  an  infusion  of  barley  by 
the  Egyptians,  who  had  no  grapes. 
From  an  ethical  standpoint,  beer  is  to 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  wine. 
Beer  and  wine  stand  or  fall  together, 
being  both  subject  to  exactly  the 
same  laws  and  limitations  and  being, 
essentially  of  precisely  the  same  na- 
ture. 

Having  proved  therefore,  from  the 
bible  that  fermented  beverages,  such 
as  beer  and  wine  are  an  allowable 
article  of  diet,  and  as  the  bible  says 
nothing  about  distilled  spirits,  the 
art  of  distillation  not  having  been  dis- 
covered before  the  canon  of  holy 
scripture  was  closed,  I  now  proceed 
to  disclose  a  law  of  nature,  which 
win  serve  as  a  rule  by  which  we  may 
determine  whether  it  is  right  or  not 
right  to  use  distilled  spirits  in  the 
same  way  as  we  use  naturally  fer- 
mented beverages. 

I  shall  prove  now  that  the  use  of 
any  such  drinks  as  ardent,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits,  which  are  produced  by 
separating  them  from  the  other  in- 
gredients, which  diminish  their  influ- 
er.ce  on  the  human  frame,  (1)  at  the 
same  time  concentrating  the  Intoxi- 
cating principle  which  is  found  in 
wines,  et  cetera,  In  a  limited  degree, 
Is  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  creator, 
as  revealed  In  the  works  of  nature. 
This  win,  at  the  same  time,  reveal  to 
us  the  law  of  nature  governing  the 
prodtiction  of  alcohol,  which,  I  think 
I  am  the  first  to  make  use  of,  in  solv- 
ing this  drink  problem. 

Having  proved  this  point,  T  shall 
then  show  that  a  proper  regard  to  the 
creator's  will,  clearly  revealed  in  na- 
ture,  taken  together  with  the  other 


revelations  of  his  will  which  we  have 
found  in  the  bible,  must  be  and  can 
be.  the  only  basis  on  which  this  great 
drink  cjuestion  can  properly  be  dealt 
with,  either  by  legislation  or  other- 
wise. This  done,  I  shall  then  be  in  a 
ptsition  to  suggest  a  solution,  and  to 
point  out  to  our  teetotal  friends,  a 
middle  way  between  the  two  extremes, 
their  plan  of  total  prohibition  being 
one  extreme  and  the  prevailing  li- 
cense system  the  other.  As  before,  I 
shall  approach  the  subject  from  its 
practical  side.  The  merely  theoretical 
has  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  by 
other  and  much  abler  writers;  but 
many  a  gcod  theory  has  had  the  bot- 
tom drop  out  of  it,  when  it  came  to 
be  put  into  practice. 

A  Crucial  E}.vi>erimeiit. 

Enter  with  me,  then,  a  place  where 
alcoholic  drinks  are  made.  It  is  a 
distillery.  Get  a  small  wooden  tub, 
and  put  into  it  nine  gallons  of  water, 
then  pour  Into  the  water  one  gallon 
of  alcohol,  now  put  into  the  mixture 
of  water  and  alcohol,  sugar  and  yeast 
—any  quantity,  little  or  much  and  in 
any  proportions  you  like.  Take  a 
thermometer  and  regulate  the  temper- 
ature to  suit  yourself,  set  it  any  place 
you  choose,  stir  it  up  or  let  it  stand, 
cover  it  or  leave  it  uncovered,  do  your 
best,  and,  be  you  distiller,  or  brewer, 
or  wine  maker,  or  chemist.  Or  any- 
body else,  however  skilled  in  the  art 
you  n-ay  be— and  if  you  are  skilled  in 
the  art,  you  know  that  all  the  neces- 
sary elements  are  present— you  can- 
not, do  what  you  may,  make  that 
saccharine  solution  ferment,  unless 
you  either  take  out  some  of  that  one 
gallon  of  alcohol  or  else  pour  in  more 
than  that  nine  gallons  of  water. 

But,  again,  empty  the  tub  and  scald' 
it  out  clean.  Now  pour  into  the  fub 
10  gallons  of  water,  at  any  tempt^i- 
ature  between  60  degrees  and  70  de-' 
grees  Fahr.  Put  in  sugar  and  yeast, 
stir  up  the  mixture  until  the  sugar' is' 
dissolved  and  the  yeast  Incorporated 
with  it,  now  cover  it  up  and  let  it 
stand,  say  over  night.  On  raising  the 
cover  in  the  morning,  the  whole  mdks ' 
will  be  found  to  be  In  a  state  of  ac- 
tive fermentation,  which  will  continue 
until  the  sugar  or  the  yeast  or  both 
have  expended  themselves.  All  mo- 
tion will  then  cease;  the  spent  yeast 
and  all  impurities  will  subside  and 
settle  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub;  the 
liquid  will  ^ecome  in  time,  clear  and 
bright  and  will  then  be  an  alcoholic 
liquor. 

Once  more,  empty  the  tub  and  scald 
it  out  clean.  Put  in  this  time  nine 
gallons  of  water,  at  about  the  same 
temperature  as  before,  and  stir  in 
sugar  and  yeast  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. Stir  it  up  and  let  it  stand  over 
night  again.  It  ferments  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  last  and  would  con- 
tinue to  ferment  for  perhaps  ihree  or 
four  days,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  other  circumstances;  but,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  when  fermen- 
tation is  at  its  height,  pour  m  one 
gallon  of  alcohol,  stir  it  up  and  the 
fermentation  will  stop— dead.  it 
would  not  have  been  necessarv  to 
pour  in  the  whole  of  the  gallon  of 
alcohol,  for,  as  the  fermentation  had 
proceeded  somewhat,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  alcohol  was  already  pres- 
ent. All  that  was  then  necess.iry  was 
to  add  sufficient  to  make  a  gallon  in 
all.    As  soon  as  there  was  one  gallon 
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A— 1 
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of  alcohol  present  in  the  10  gallons  of 
liquid  that  gallon  of  alcohol  stood  sen- 
try, as  it  were,  over  the  remaining 
sugar  and  yeast  and  said  to  them: 
"Thus  far  and  no  farther."  It  said  in 
ettect:  "I,  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  be- 
ing present,  this  fermentation  must 
stop.  It  may  go  no  further  ''  The 
limit  of  the  natural  production  of  al- 
cohol has  been  reached  and  no  more 
can  be  made  unless  more  water  is 
added,  to  raise  the  proportion  of  water 
above  that  of  9  to  1. 

The  Law  of  Liiuitntion  Di.«icovere«l 

We  have  discovered,  then,  oy  one 
simple  experiment  what  has  bafliod 
theorists  for  years.  We  have  discov- 
ered a  positive  law  of  God.  written  in 
nature  just  as  plainly  and  just  as 
clearly  as  any  law  written  In  tne 
bible.    Here  is  the  law: 

"TIiOH  shnlt  not  make  to  tliy- 
self  any  Iicvernge  containin;A 
more  than  JO  per  cent  of  alco- 
liol." 

It  is  written  in  every  buncn  of 
grapes,  in  every  head  of  corn,  in 
every  hill  of  potatoes,  in  every  pound 
of  sugar,  everywhere,  in  every  place 
where  sugar  or  anything  that  will 
produce  sufrar  is  found  this  law  is 
written. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  God  s 
will,  written  in  nature,  is  that,  there 
shall  be  no  beverage  containing  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  alcohol.  In  most 
cases,  owing  to  special  causes— exces- 
sive sweetness  for  example,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  half  so  much;  but 
10  per  cent  is  the  outside  limit  that 


the  allwise  Creator  has  himself  placed. 
This  law  applies  in  fermenting  alc^o- 
holic  liquors  of  every  kind,  whether 
it  is  wine,  cider,  mead,  perry,  beer, 
ale,  porter.  larger,  worts  made  of 
grain,  potatoes,  beet  root,  molasses  or 
anything  else— the  one  law  applies  to 
all.  So,  if  we  find  wine  or  anv  other 
beverages  containing  more  than  that 
proportion  of  alcohol,  we  know  at 
once  that  it  has  been,  adulterated  by 
the  addition  of  distilled  spirits. 

This  is  why  sucli  immense  (luanti- 
ties  of  water  have  to  be  used  in  a 
di.stillery  in  mashing  the  grain  for  fer- 
mentation. In  a  distillery  mashing 
3.000  bushels  a  day.  which  m'lny  do, 
some  1.50,000  gallons  of  water  are  used, 
although  the  ultimate  product  may  be 
only  about  6,.500  gallons  of  liqui'l  alco- 
hol. The  reason,  why  such  a  lar.go 
quantity  has  to  be  used  (say  40  to  ."/J 
.gallons  per  bushel  of  grain)  is  oeoause, 
if  less  were  used,  when  fermenting,  the 
]o  per  cent  limit  would  be  reaclifd  too 
soon  and  some  of  flic  Ki';iin  wnild  lif 
lost  by  not  being  r..ii\'  rt(il  ImIm  mIi  .i- 
hol  in  the  fermenlii;;;  Inh.  l  on.-i  iinciit- 
ly  loss  of  both  m;iterial  and  nii);i'.v 
would  result.  All  distillers  understaiid 
this  full  well. 

Returning  to  wine.  Every  grape 
that  grows  contains  within  itself  (some 
say  on  itself— outside)  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  to  produce  .sufticient 
alcohol  to  :)reserve  its  .luice,  when 
expressed,  from  siioiling,  and  no  more. 
It  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  that, 
next  to  water,  man  would  naturally 
turn  to  the  juices  of  fruits  for  a  bev- 
erage, and  so  provision  was  made  for 
thtir  preservation.  All  that  is  neces- 
sar.v,  after  wine  has  fermented,  is  to 
bottle  or  barrel  it  and  exclude  the  air. 
Nothing  else  is  required,  no  sulphur, 
no  salycilic  acid,  no  mustard  seed,  no 
potash,  no  anything;  no  costly,  labor- 
ious, intricate,  scientific  process,  no 
elaborate  apparatus,  no  large  outlay 


of  I  ;i|ii(.il.  Siniplv  ;i  tew  tubs  and  bar- 
rels, ('(liicrt  the  juice,  let  it  ferment, 
bung  it  up,  and  it  will  keep  for  ages, 
while  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better 
it  gets. 

Now.  remember,'  allhough  gi-apcs  as 
a  rule,  and  particularly  .urapes  grown 
in  a  southern  clinialc,  will  not  pio- 
duce  anytliing  lilvc  111  per  cent  ot  al- 
cohol, generally  n'ni  hall'  so  much,  it 
is  absolutely  inipessilile  In  produce 
more  than  that  ninouiil.  unless  dis- 
tillation is  resortoil  le,  se  that,  when 
we  lind  a  liollle  df  stiilT  calU'd  po.'-t 
Willi'  eiHi  I  :\ i  n  ini;  --^i  |ier  cent  cil'  :iieoliiil, 
we  knew  tli;i(  ir>  iier  cent  ol'  llial  ;il- 
cohol  came  from  some  other  source. 
If  it  is  American  wine,  most  likely  it 
came  from  Indian  corn;  if  it  is  foreign 
ivine.  untiuestionably  it  came  from 
eilher  beet  roots  or  potatoes. 

Test.s  l>>-   .Viinlyisi.s  and  S.vntlieHlN. 

To  ;iut  (his  matter  in  another  way, 
suppose  a  government  wishing  lo  test 
this  matter  thoioughly  were  to  en- 
gage a  wine-maker,  a  brewer,  a  dis- 
tiller and  a  chemist  and  say  to  them: 
''Now,  gentlemen,  we  will  supply  you 
with  all  the  materials  and  apparatus 
which  you  may  require;  we  will  also 
furnish  suitabe  premises  and  afford 
you  every  facility;  but  you  shall  have 
no  access  to  distilled  spirits  nor  dis- 
tilling apparatus  of  any  kind.  Grapes, 
sugar,  malt,  hops.  Indian,  corn,  mo- 
lasses or  any  similar  material  you 
m:\y  iKive  in  any  reasonable  quantity; 
>'iii  ina\-  :ilso  have  any  quantity  and 
;ni,\-  kind  of  yeast;  what  we  wish  you 
to  do  is  to  produce  100  gallons  each 
of  wine,  beer  and  distillers'  fermented 
wort,  rca<l.v  for  distilling,  of  as  great 
an  ;ile(ilielie  strength  as  imsMibly 
can,  which  will  be  suhjeeled  hi  .iiialy- 
si.-?,  tile  ob.iect  being  tn  obtain  jiosi- 
tive  information  as  to  how  intoxicat- 
ing it  is  possible  to  make  wine,  beer 
and  other  similar  beverages  by  ler- 
mentation,  only,  I  don't  know  that 
any  such  test  was  ever  made,  but  I 
firmly  be  lieve  that,  even  under  such 
circumslanef  s,  10  per  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol  wiiulil  be  found  to  be  the  out- 
side limit. 

Npw,  the  above  might  be  s:iid  to  be 
testing  the  matter  by  analysis,  but 
suiipose  wo  take  an  opposite  course 
and  test  it  b.v  s.vnthesis;  what  will  be 
the  result?  We  shall  find  that,  wheii 
we  come  to  mix  pure  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter together,  the  results  confirm  ocr 
previous  observatipns ;  for,  the  two, 
mixed  in  any  proportions  within  the 
natural  limits,  seem  to  combine  per- 
fectly an<l  form  a  homeogeneous  chem- 
ical mixture.  If  they  are  mixed  in 
proportions  having  a  greater  percent- 
age of  alcoh,nl  than  nature  allows,  th.'y 
will  iKit  combine  pei  feet  l.v ;  if  left  to 
I  I  leirisel  ves.  tiley  will  parlijilly  sep- 
;ii:ile  ;i^;ain,  the  excess  nl'  alecjhol  ris- 
ing to  tile  ti>ii.  Tlii.s,  Is  a  constant  oc- 
currence ill  large'  ilistilllng  and  recti- 
fying esl  a  bl  ish  ment  s,  when  whisky  is 
mixed  in  immense  receiveis  contain- 
ing, sometimes,  many  thousands  of 
gallons. 

After  such  a  tub  has  stood  for 
-iomo  time,  and  it  liecomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength  of 
the  contents  by  means  of  a  hydrome- 
ter or  otherwise,  the  contents  must 
be  thoroughly  stirred  up;  the  tub 
must  lie  "plunged,"  as  it  is  called.  Or 
else.  iC  the  sample  were  taken  from 
the  top  without  stirring  it  up,  the  test 
would  show  too  great  a  percentage  of 
alcohol,  and,  if  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom without  stirring,  it  would  show 
too  weak. 

From  this  we  l^arn  that  alcohol  and 
water  will  not  combine  perfectly  when 
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more  than  10  per  cent  of  alcohol  is 
present.  This  is  one  reason  why  dis- 
tilleil  spirits  are  s,')  periiitious,  so  in- 
jurious, so  very  hurttiil  wlien  talten 
into  the  hunifin  stomach,  as  1  shall 
now  snow. 

To  confirm  my  position  and  to  show 
that  it  holds  good  in  a  domain  in 
which  I  do  not  claim  to  have  any 
special  knowleilge.  1  would  now  di- 
rect attention  to  some  researches  in 
this  direction  made  by  the  late  cele- 
brated Sir  B,  F.  Richardson  of  Lon- 
don, EnfT.  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  late 
Dr.  Austie.  although  taking- sometimes 
very  different  views,  and  coming  fre- 
(luentlv  to  opposite  conclusions,  h<ive 
both  done  much  to  settle  the  tiuestion 
as  to  the  effects  which  alcohol  and 
alcoholic  beverages  have  on  the  iui- 
man  system. 

Dr.  Ric-liiir«lM4>u'N  C'unliriiiatiuii. 

In  the  winter  of  1S74-75  Dr.  Richard- 
son delivered  a  course  of  six  lectures 
before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London, 
which  lectures  contributed  much 
towards  making  his  name  famous.  In 
one  of  these  lectures  he  pro'-'ed  con- 
clusively that,  while  ordinary  fer- 
mented beverages  are  at  once  assim- 
ilated after  entering  the  human  stom- 
ach, distilled  spirits  are  never  so.  1 
make  the  following  extract  from  Lec- 
ture 3.  Dr.  Richardson  says: 

Suppo.se  then  a  certain  measure  of  alcohol 
to  be  taken  Into  the  stomach,  it  will  be 
absorbed  there;  but,  jirevious  to  absorp- 
tion. It  will  have  to  undergo  a  proper  de- 
cree of  dilution  with  water,  for  there  Is 
this  peculiarity  re.spectlng  alcohol  when  It 
Is  separated  by  an  animal  membrane  fr  m 
a  watery  fiulil  like  the  blood,  that  It  will 
not  pass  through  the  membrane,  until  it 
has  become  charged  to  a  given  point  of  di- 
lution with  water.  It  Is  Itself  in  fact  so 
greedy  for  water.  It  will  pick  it  up  from 
watery  texture,  and  deprive  them  ot  it  un- 
til, by  Its  saturation.  Its  power  ot  reception 
Is  exhausted,  after  which  it  will  diffuse 
Into  the  current  ot  oirculatory  fluid. 

So  you  see,  according  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson—and there  is  no  higher  author- 
ity—the human  system  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  distilled  spirits  until 
they  are  diluted  with  water  down  to 
the  proportion  at  which  it  is  found  in 
naturally  fprmente<l  beverages. 

Hut  Dr.  Richardson  does  not  ask  us 
to  accept  his  s,iy-so,  in  so  important  a 
matter.  Me  gives  a  circumstantial  ac- 
c<  imt  of  the  experiments  which  he  In- 
slltuted  to  prove  and  confirm  his 
st;iternents.  He  .says  again— continu- 
ing from  the  paragraph  last  quoted: 

To  Illustrate  this  fact  of  dilution  I  per- 
form a  simple  i  xperlinent:  Into  a  bladder 
Is  iilaceil  a  mixture  of  t((ual  part.s  of  alco- 
hol and  distilled  w.it.^r  (2).  Into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  a  long  glass  tube  Is  In- 
serti'd  anil  (Irmly  tl-il.  Then  the  bladder 
Is  Immerserl  In  ,-i  saline  fluid,  re  presenting 
an  artificial  serum  of  bloo.l.  The  result  Is 
that  the  aleohol  In  the  bladrler  absorbs 
wilier  from  the  surri>unillnB  saline  solu- 
tion, ami  thereby  a  column  of  fluid  passes 
Into  the  cb«ss  tube. 

A  second  mixture  »f  alcohol  and  water 
In  the  propiirtlon.  thl.s  time,  of  one  part 
rili  ohol  to  two  of  water  (.I)  Is  put  Into  an- 
other bladder  Immersed  In  like  manner  In 
artlOilal  serum.  In  this  Instanre.  a  little 
.ilso  passes  from  the  outside  Into  the  bla<l- 
der.  so  that  theri'  Is  a  rise  of  water  In 
the  tube,  but  less  than  In  the  previous 
instance. 

A  third  ndxiure  eonslsllni;  of  one  part 
aleohol  with  three  parts  water.  (I)  Is 
plaieil  In  anoth<  r  little  bladder  and  Is  also 
suspendeil  In  Ihr-  artiflelal  serum.  Tn  this 
ease  there  Is  a  small  rise  for  a  time  of  a 
(luld  In  th"  lube  connei  ted  with  the  bbid- 
der;  after  a  while,  owinc  to  the  illlutlon 
whir  h  t<ii>k  nlaee,  a  l  urrenl  from  within 
outwards  wis  In  and  the  tubi'  becomes 
empty.  Thus,  each  bladder  charged  orig- 
inally with  the  name  'lunntlty  of  fluid,  con- 


tains at  last  a  differtnt  quantity.  The 
first  contains  more  tban  it  did  originally. 
The  second  a  little  more,  the  third  a  lit- 
tle less.  From  the  third  absorption  takes 
place,  and  if  I  keep  changing  and  replac- 
ing the  outer  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
bladder  with  fresh  sierum,  I  can  in  time, 
awing  to  the  double  current  of  water  into 
the  bladder  through  its  coats,  and  of  the 
water  and  alcohol  out  of  the  bladder  Into 
the  serum,  remove  all  the  aleohol.  In 
this  way,  it  is  removed  from  the  stomach 
into  the  circulating  blood,  after  it  has 
been  swallowed.  When  we  dilute  alcohol 
before  drinking  it,  we  quicken  its  absorp- 
tion. If  we  do  not  dilute  it  sufficiently,  it 
is  diluted  in  the  stamach  by  transudation 
of  water  in  the  stomach,  until  there  is 
the  required  reduction  for  its  absorption: 
tlie  current  then  sets  in  towards  the  blood 
and  iiasses  into  the  circulating  canal  by 
veins. 

Dr.  Richardson  proves  to  us  then 
that  this  law  of  limitation,  which  we 
found  written  in  everything  that  can 
pioduce  alcohol,  has  also  been  written 
by  the  Almighty  Creator  in  every  hu- 
man stomach. 

Finally,  I  have  thus  shown  that  fer- 
mented beverages  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  distilled  spirits  in  that 
tliey  are  the  result  of  a  natural  process 
instituted  by  the  Creator  himself,  to 
which  he  has  given  laws  and  on  which 
he  has  placed  limitations  which  can- 
not be  i>assed.  I  have  shown  from 
Dr.  Richardson  that  tliese  limits  of 
production  in  nature  are  limits  corre- 
sponding exactly  to  those  which  the 
same  all-wise  (Creator  has  placed  on 
the  adaptability  of  these  natural  bev- 
erages for  the  use  of  man.  I  have 
shown  that  all  distilled  spirits  are  un- 
natural; that  they  are  a  perversion  and 
a  violation  of  nature  and  I  have  also 
shown  from  Dr.  Richardson  that  the 
human  organism  will  have  nothing  to 
do  witli  them  as  such  and  that,  when 
taken  into  man's  stomach,  they  actu- 
ally draw  water  from  the  blood,  the 
membranes,  the  tissue,  and  everything 
else  within  reach,  in  order  to  reduce 
them  to  the  natural  strength  of  wine 
and  beer,  before  they  can  be  assimilat- 
ed and  absorbed  into  the  circulation. 

I  have  proved  from  the  bible  that 
the  drinking  of  wine,  natural  wine,  is 
perfectly  lawful  and  right,  within  tlie 
limits  of  strict  moderation  and  tem- 
licrance,  and  that  such  use  of  such 
wine  is  perfectly  consistent  with  a  pro- 
fct-'sion  and  practice  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed piety  and  virtue.  I  have  shown 
again,  that  drunkennes.s — whicli  need 
not  go  to  the  extent  of  intoxication  to 
he  such— a  drinking  of  more  than  is  re- 
(luired  to  quench  thirst  or  assist  the  a.s- 
similation  of  food,  or,  if  used  medicin- 
ally, drinking  more  than  is  required  to 
|)roducc  the  necessary  medicinal  effect 
being  all  of  the  nature  of  drunkenness 
—is  not  only  wrong,  but  a  sin,  a  sin  of 
the  same  nature  as  gluttony. 

And,  last  of  all,  I  have  proved  that 
the  teaching  of  the  bible  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  natural  law.  That 
all  simple  fermented  bevera.^e.^;  arc 
subject  to  the  same  natural  litiiitatiiui-; 
as  wine  and  ma.v,  therefore,  b<'  [iropor- 
ly  classed  with  them,  while  holh  the 
bible  and  nature  concur  in  condemn- 
ing distilled  .spirits— tlie  former  by  in- 
ference, in  giving  wai-nings  and  "cau- 
tirns  in  reference  to  the  use  of  wine, 
while  the  latter  shows  tliat  the  laws 
of  fermentation  positively  forbid  its 
jirnduction  and  the  laws  of  food  as- 
simll;ition  in  the  human  l)udy  as  pcsi- 
tivel.v  fori)id  its  use. 

This  is  my  case  from  an  ethical 
.stanilpoinl .  against  distilled  spirits;  the 
niamifacture,  import,-ilioTi,  s.ilc  and 
use  of  which  .-IS  a  bcveraijc  should,  T 
claim,  be  suppresseil  b.v  l,iw.  It  is  also 
my  case  from  an  elhicvil  standpoint,  in 
favor  of  legal  toleration  of  the  manu- 


factiu'c  and  sale  of  wine,  Iseer  and 
otlier  l3ever,Tges  in  wliicli  alcoliol  has 
been  generated  and  exi.sts  only  as  a 
consequence  of  tiieir  own  natural  fer- 
mentation. And,  it  is  also  my  case, 
from  the  same  standpoint  in  favor  of 
entire  abstinence. 


(1)  Mcrewood  p.  706. 

(2)  Brandy,  gin  or  Scotcli  whisky. 

(3)  Common  whisky. 

(4)  Port  or  sherry. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

I  come  now,  in  conclusion,  to  sug- 
gest a  better  way  for  dealing  with 
this  drink  question. 

Finding  fault  with  other  people's 
plans  is  a  poor  business  unless  one 
has  a  better  plan  to  propose. 

My  plan  is  based  on  the  principles 
which  have  been  enunciated  in  the 
foregoing  chapters,  and  was  fore- 
shadowed by  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  D.D., 
of  Princeton,  in  1S35  (1)  and  to  some 
extent  was  anticipated  by  the  Hon.  H. 
W.  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1S70 
(2). 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  detail  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  only  practical  so- 
lution of  the  drink  problem,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  neither  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman  nor  a  politician,  and  there- 
fore what  I  now  offer  must  be  regard- 
ed as  being  a  practical  man's  sugges- 
tions only;  which  suggestions  would 
doubtless  have  to  be  modified,  tech- 
nically, before  they  would  be  in  pre- 
sentable shape  for  legislation.  I  haY<5 
no  patent  on  the  scheme,  however,  and 
anyone  is  at  rerfect  liberty,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  take  up  rpy 
suggestions  and  develop  them  In  any 
way  he  chooses.  , 

The  plan  proposed  has  been  called 
"Partial  or  progressive  prohibition," 
and  is  as  follows: 

Fouiidutjou  FriuciplcN. 

1.  The  will  of  the  Creator  is  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong.  The 
bible  and  the  works  of  nature  all 
around  us  reveal  the  will  of  God  to 
men. 

2.  The  bible  and  other  ancient  books 
reveal  the  fact  that  wine  has  been 
used  as  a  beverage  by  man  from  time 
iminemorial.  Nearly  a.11  of  the  most 
c  xalliMi  personages  named  in  the  bible 
draidc  wine.  It  was  prohibited  to  two 
or  lliree  individuals— to  certain  classes 
of  people  at  parlicu.lar  times;  and  all 
excessive  drinking  is  condemned  and 
abstinence  is  commended,  just  as  li- 
centiousress  is  ccndemned  and  celi- 
bacy is  commended — not  as  a  rule  of 
life  for  all  but  as  being  conducive  to 
piety  and  devotion;  but  the  bible  no- 
where says  that  the  proper  use  of  nat 
oral  wine  as  an  article  of  diet  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

:i.  The  works  of  nature  reveal  the 
fact  that  a  very  material  difference 
exists    between    distilled    spirits  and 
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natural  fermented  beverages,  such  as 
wine,  and  that  fermentation  is  a  nat- 
uial  process,  instituted  by  the  Creator, 
by  which  a  limited  amount  of  alcohol 
is  generated  in  all  saccharine  bever- 
ages for  their  preservation,  while  dis- 
tilling was  invented  by  the  art  of  man 
for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  this 
alcoholic  principle,  and  thereby  trans- 
forming a  wholesome,  nutritious  "gift 
of  God"  into  £i  vicious,  maddening, 
fiery,  soul-destroying  liquid,  in  no 
oense  fitted  for  use  as  a  beverage. 
The  limit  to  the  production  of  alcohol 
by  fermentation  is  10  per  cent.  (See 
note.)  Beyond  that  proportion  alcohol 
cannot  be  generated. 

4.  While  alcohol  is  nowhere  read.v 
frund  in  nature,  all  fruits,  and  partic- 
ularly grapes,  possess  all  the  elements 
required  to  produce  it;  so  that  the  mo- 
n;ent  the  juice  is  expressed  fermenta- 
tion begins,  without  the  addition  of 
anything,  or  the  help  of  man,  neces- 
sc:rily,  in  any  way. 

0.  Although  wines  and  other  fer- 
mented beverages  containing  only  the 
natutal  percentage  of  alcohol  are 
capable  of  producing  intoxication 
when  partaken  of  in  inordinate  quan- 
titieh,  the  proper  use  of  the  same  is 
ciuite  consistent  with  true  sobriety, 
the  most  exalted  piety  and  with  the 
I-ractice  of  every  christian  virtue. 

6.  The  drunkenness  which  has  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  alarming  extent  of 
late  years  in  this  and  other  countries 
has  mainly  resulted  from  the  use  of 
distilled  spirits  and  from  the  use  of 
wines  "fortified"  by  the  addition  of 
distilled  alcohol.  Drunkenness  was  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  wine-producing 


countries  of  Europe  before  the  intro- 
duction of  distilling,  and  it  is  believed 
that,  were  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  distilled  spirits  by  private  persons 
entirely  suppressed,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcohol  for  pharmaceutical  and 
mechanical  purposes  carried  on  in 
only  government  distilleries  and  dis- 
posed of  only  under  government  su- 
perv'ision.  that  tliree-fourths  at  least 
of  the  intemperance  which  now  pre- 
vails will  entirely,  at  once,  and  forever 
cease. 

7.  Distillation  being  a  process  of  the 
art  of  man,  re(|U'ring  great  skill,  large 
capital  and  elaborate  apparatus  and 
machinery,  is  easily  controlled,  re- 
stricted or  stopiJed,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, by  government;  while  the 
manufacture  of  simple,  fermented  bev- 
erages— particularly  wine— being  a  nat- 
ural process,  requiring  little  capital  or 
skill  and  only  such  apparatus  as  m.r. 
be  found  in  every  house,  (Munot  1" 
wnolly  stopped  by  any  legal  enact- 
ments. 

8.  Total  prohibition  is  Impracticable. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  all  laws 
must  fail  that  have  not  the  support 
of  public  opinion.  AVherever  prohilii- 
tory  laws  hav  been  enacted  tht  y 
have  been  caii  ii  il  liy  the  votes  of  men 
who  are  not  I  Ik  rnsilves  total  abstain- 
ers but  who  aru  in  favor  of  restrict- 
ing the  liquor  traffic  and  putting  a 
stop  to  drunkenness.  These  men  are 
often  the  very  first  to  break  the  law 
which  they  themselves  have  aided  to 
enact. 

9.  All  laws,  to  be  effective,  must  Iv, 
in  the  first  i>lace,  subordinate  tn  th'' 
laws  of  God.  If  an  attempt  is  in  ule 
to  transcend  the  laws  of  God— to  make 
lawF  better  than  his— the  attempt  is 
boi  nd  to  Jirove  a  failure,  every  time. 


What  God  has  :)f(ihiliitc(l  man  may 
prohibit.  What  (li'd  h;is  allowed,  but 
clearly  placed  litnils  lo  and  i  estrlc- 
tions  on,  man  may  limit,  regulate  and 
license — for  example,  marriage  and  the 
use  of  wine. 

Su|B;'|!;cNte<1  KiDiotineiitM. 

1.  Government  to  buy  up  all  alcohol 
— V  hisk.v,  rum,  gin.  brandy  and  alco- 
holic beverages  of  every  kind  contain- 
ing more  than  10  |ier  cent  of  absolute 
alcohol— paying  llnrrl'dr  an  amount 
equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  al- 
cchol  which  they  contain. 

2.  Government  to  assume  the  entire 
control  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  alcohol  for  mechanical,  pharma- 
rciiiical  and  chemical  purposes,  cs- 
l;il'li>hing  and  running  a  limitcil  .lum- 
\iri  (it  distilleries  for  the  piiriiose. 

3.  After  such  anti-spirit  law  has 
been  in  force,  say,  six  months,  offi- 
cers of  the  government  to  seize  and 
destroy,  without  comiicnsalion,  all 
stills,  worms,  doublers,  condensers 
and  other  essentially  distiDinu;  aiM'^i- 
rtitus  of  evciy  kind,  whi'icver  fniinir, 
also  to  conli  .rali  aiul  send  to  a  gnv- 
er;.ment  distillery  all  bever-iKes  of 
every  kind  coiil  a  inins  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  alcolml,  the  sanif  to  be 
r(  distilled    into     str<'i;K    ■-]>ii  il— '.i-')  per 

M(;ivily  line  cii  imprison  tiie 
(ivviic  I  S  I'l  :.l!  |ir(  niises  on  which  such 
ai)p;;.ratus  or  beverages  m.ty  be  found. 

4.  Prohibit  the  importation  of  al- 
cohol or  alcoholic  beverages  of  every 
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kind  containing  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  alcohol.  Perfumery,  varnishes  and 
other  things  containins  alcohol  that 
cannot  be  used  as  btverases,  to  be 
subject  to  a  high  import  duty. 

5.  License  malt  houses  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  malt,  and  collect  a  tax 
on  r.ialt.  License  breweries  for  the 
manufacture  of  malt  liquors  from 
malt  and  hops  alone.  License  wine- 
ries for  the  manufacture  of  natural 
wines  of  all  kind.s,  from  fruits  and 
sugar  only.  Tax  all  such  wine  and 
prcihlhit  tiaffic  in  alcoholic  beverages 
of  any  kind  not  manufactured  at  li- 
censed manufactories, 

6.  License  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
retail  beer  and  wire  by  the  bottle, 
measure  or  glass,  to  be  consumed  on 
the  Dremises.  No  such  license  to  be 
granted  to  anycne  who  does  not  also 
supply  food  to  be  eaten  on  the  prem- 
ises. License  grocers  and  others  to 
sell  by  the  bottfe  only,  not  to  be 
opened  within  a  given  distance  of  the 
premises  where  sold. 

7.  Mechanical,  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  preparations,  not  beverages, 
requiring  alcohol,  to  be  made  only  in 
bor.ded  rr.f nufactories  under  the  su- 
pervision of  government  ot^icers. 
Methilated  spirits  to  be  used  when 
practicable,  and  when  not  practicable 
every  precaution  to  be  employed  to 
prevent  articles  being  subsequently 
usee'  in  fabricating  or  fortifyin,g  bev- 
erages. 

Note — I  have  placed  the  limit  of  the  pro- 
duction of  pure  alcohol  by  fermentation 
at  10  cer  cent.  As  a  result  of  m.v  own 
experience,  I  am  satisfied  that  liquors  con- 
talninff  a  greater  proportion  of  absolute 
alcohol  than  this  cannot  be  produced  with- 
out resortlne  to  distillation.  Ten  per  cent 
of  absolute  alcohol  would  equal  about  20 
per  cent  of  proof  or  taxable  spirit.  United 
States  standard. 

A  Law  Easy  to  Enforce. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  enacting  and  carrying  out 
such  a  law  as  I  have  suggested,  by 
constitutional  amendment  or  other- 
wise, because  it  would  have  the  uni- 
versal support  of  public  opinion.  Ev- 
ery drinking  man  in  the  country  who 
has  even  a  spark  of  common  sense 
left  in  him  would  vote  for  it  and  up- 
hold it.  Saloonkeepers,  excepting  a 
few  born  fools,  perhaps,  would  support 
It;  saloonkeepers  don't  want  to  make 
men  drunk;  there  Is  no  money  in  that, 
and  there  Is  no  money  in  spirits  now 
anyway,  excepting  in  places  where 
they  get  fancy  prices.  As  for  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  outside  of  the  temper- 
ance ranks,  they  will  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied If  they  can  get  their  beer  or 
wine. 

Partial  prohibition  will  certainly  be 
popular  with  all  classes,  and,  being 
based  on  natural  laws  and  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  must  succeed  and 
prevail.  T'nder  It.  the  Teuton  and  the 
Briton  will  not  be  donrlved  of  his 
mild  malt  beverage.  Frenchmen.  Ital- 
ians and  others  may  still  enjoy  their 
light  wines.  The  farmer  will  not  be 
Sfared  by  the  !)rcspect  t)t  losing  a 
market  for  his  Bra!n,  nor  will  the 
grcwer  of  grapes  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  hl.^i  luscioius  fruit  must  rot 
on  the  vine;  whilf  the  true,  honest, 
reasorable  temperance  man  will  re- 
tolcf  to  know  that  the  acctjrsed  whl.-i- 
ky  and  all  Its  relatives  have  been, 
oi:Ce  for  all,  and  forever,  banished, 
blered  and  burled,  and  that  an  Im- 
nicnse  step,  and  that  a  positive  one, 
has  been  taken  toward  the  consum- 


mation of  that  which  even  the  most 
ultra-prohibitionist  hopes  for. 

All    Aiipenl    to    Beer    and  Wine 

People. 

I  would  urge  brewers  and  wine- 
makers,  therefore,  and  all  people,  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  who  drink 
beer  or  wine,  to  suaport  and  advo- 
cate partial  prohibition.  In  my  opin- 
ion—and I  have  been  studying  both 
sides  of  this  subject  for  40  years— If 
whisky,  brandy,  rum,  gin  and  all 
wines  "fortified"  with  distilled  spirits 
are  done  away  with,  such  a  radical 
change  will  take  place  in  the  drink- 
ing habits  of  the  entire  nouulation 
that  further  prohibitive  legislation 
will  not  be  reauired  by  anyone.  The 
temperance  agitation  began,  as  I  have 
shown,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  distilled  spirits.  Do  away  with  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  the  temperance  agi- 
tation will  practically  end.  Of  course, 
the  propagation  of  the  principle  of 
personal  total  abstinence  will  continue 
—and  it  is  all  right  that  it  should; 
surely  men  are  free  to  sign  the  tee- 
total pledge  if  they  want  to— some 
people  are  vegetarians  and  don't  eat 
any  meat ;  Jews  eat  no  pork,  and  therg 
will  always  be  Nazarites  of  some  kind 
who  drink  no  winei  nor  beer. 
Also    to    Temperance  Reformers. 

To  my  esteemed  friends  and  allies, 
the  total  abstainers  and  entire  prohi- 
bitionists, I  would  recommend  my 
scheme  as  being  the  only  feasible  one 
for  accomplishing  the  end  which  they 
have  in  view.  If  entire  prohibition  is 
to  come  at  all,  it  cannot  oossibly 
come  all  at  once.  That  fact  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment.  If  their  object  is  to  be 
attained  at  all,  it  must  be  brought 
about  progressively— a  part  at  a  time. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by 
calling  to  mind  the  old  schoolboy  story 
of  the  Horatii  and  the  Curatii.  The 
Horatii,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
three  Roman  brothers,  born  at  one 
birth,  cousins  of  the  Curatii  of  Alba, 
also  three  brothers  born  at  one  time, 
whose  mothers  were  twins,  married 
on  the  same  day  and  who  had  given 
birth  to  their  sons  at  the  same  time. 
During  a  war  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Albans  it  was  decided  to 
leave  the  issue  to  a  oersonal  combat 
between  these  brothers.  Two  cf  the 
Horatii  were  soon  slain  and  the  third 
brother,  feigning  flight,  was  pursued 
by  the  Curatii,  all  wounded.  Bv  this 
ruse  he  separated  his  opponents,  and 
so,  turning  suddenly,  he  encountered 
the  foremost  one  and  slew  him;  then, 
continuing  his  flight,  as  soon  as  the 
other  two  were  far  enough  apart  he 
turned  again  and  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  other  two,  o>e  by  one. 

I  would  use  this  story  as  an  alle- 
gory, thus:  There  is  a  war  goine  on 
between  temperance  and  alcohol.  The 
three  brothers  on  the  side  of  alcohol 
are  distilled  spirits,  malt  liciuors  and 
wine.  The  three  brothers  on  the  side 
of  temperance  are  anti-spirit,  total 
al>stlnence  and  prohibition.  At  the 
first  onslaught  both  anti-spirit  and  to- 
tal abstinence  on  the  side  of  temper- 
ance are  slain  or  put  hors  de  combat, 
while  all  the  three  brothers  on  the 


side  of  alcohol  are  wounded.  So,  like 
the  remaining  brother  of  the  Horatii. 
prohibition  takes  to  flight  (progressive 
prohibition),  and,  like  him,  kills  off 
his  first  and  most  dangerous  pursuer, 
distilled  spirits.  Then,  by  separating 
beer  and  wine,  he  gets  rid  of  them 
in  the  same  way  and  so  comes  off  the 
victor. 

For  you,  then,  brethren — and  sisters, 
pardon  mc— of  the  prohibition  party, 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  Templars,  or  whatever 
you  may  be,  rest  assured  that  the 
plan  for  you  to  work  on  is  progressive 
prohibition.  Get  what  you  can  get 
first;  then  work  for  the  next  tiling 
possible.  If  you  get  distilled  spirits 
prohibited,  that  surely  will  be  no  liin- 
drance  to  getting  beer  prohibited  at- 
terward;  and  if  both  beer  and  spirits 
are  prohibited,  that  should  be  no  hin- 
drance to  getting  wine  prohibited; 
and  so  finally  you  ma.y  succeed  in 
abolishing  alcohol  altogether.  I  say 
"may"  advisedly,  for.  as  intimated 
aljove,  I  don't  think  you  will  ever  do 
it;  but,  if  it  is  ever  done,  the  "divide 
and  conquer"  plan  is  the  only  one  by 
which  it  will  ever  be  accomplished. 
Wanteil — A  Man, 

Finally:  Where  now  is  the  states- 
man, the  prominent  public  philanthro- 
pist, who  will  take  up  this  plan  and 
present  it  to  the  people  and  carry  it 
through  congress  as  a  practical  final 
solution  of  this  troublesome  drink 
question?  The  Hon.  Henry  Blair 
would  have  done  it  in  1876  had  he  not 
been  held  back  by  the  whole-hog-or- 
none  temperance  people.  The  Hon. 
James  Beatty  would  have  done  it  in 
Canada  had  he  not  been  kept  back 
by  exactly  the  same  class  of  people — 
people  like  the  monkey  in  one  of 
Esop's  fables,  who,  trying  to  get 
some  nuts  from  a  narrow-mouthed 
jar,  persisted  in  getting  his  hand  so 
full  that  he  lost  all  his  nuts  every 
time  he  tried  to  withdraw  his  hand- 
precisely  as  the  teetotalers  of  Canada 
have  done  by  the  plebiscite  just  taken. 

I  now  yield  the  floor  to  the  man  who 
shall  lead  the  final  movement  for  the 
settlement  of  the  drink  question. 

(1)  Article  5. 

(2)  Article  6. 


THE  END. 


« 


<  tMBALMMENT  UNNECESSARV, 

;rs  all  agree  that  Putrifaction  is  the  Only 
.How  no  mutilation  of  a  body  supposed 
ve  evidences  of  putrifaction  appear. 

iket,  a  body  supposed  to  be  dead  of  any  disease,  can 
any  house  where  there  is  a  chimney,  without  embalm- 
,e  of  any  kind  and  without  any  danger  or  discomfort  to 


aply  an  ordinary  burial  casket  having  an  opening  made 
t  other  for  the  egress  of  air.    The  egress  opening  is 
of  a  suitable  pipe  ;  said  pipe  is  enlarged  at  the  end 
s  side  for  the  admission  of  a  gas,  gasoline  or  other 
■"composing  or  rendering  innoxious  the  emanations 

'ntee, 

W.  BOOTH, 

716  Trumbull  Avenue,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


